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SECRET OF BANSON BEVERLY.* 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


CHAPTER I. 


A young girl leaned over the lace and ribbon 
counter at The Great Emporium, and looked 
through the plate-glass doors upon the dreary 
February rain, falling drip-drop, over beautiful 
Milwaukee, the blonde bride of old Lake Michi- 

an. 
: Gossiping people have said that The Great Em- 
porium Company framed, as it were, a circle of 
beauties by the plate-glass doors to attract the 
eye of passers; that no girl, however well recom. 
mended, was taken into their employ unless she 
brought with her the recommendations of beauty 
and grace. 

Be that as it may, in a tour about the fashion- 
able drives or walks of Milwaukee, it would be 
hard to find a richer type of beauty than was 
possessed by Kate Hanover. 

A queenly figure, a crown of dusky hair, a fine 
olive skin, capable of rich bloom under favorable 
circumstances, and eyes with slumbering passion 
and longings unuttered in their dark depths, 

A man, slowly sauntering down Wisconsin 
street, with his head bent and his broad-brimmed 
hat drawn over his brow, passed the glass doors, 
Kate watched him idly. Suddenly he lifted his 
head, half turned, and full and fixed Kate met the 
gaze of two eyes as blue aS the skies that smile 
over Lake Michigan in June, as clear as crystal, 
and as cold as steel. It was only a moment—a 
second—and he was gone. But Kate felt herself 
trembling in every limb, and knew that from ex- 
treme pallor she had flushed deep crimson. Yet 
the man was a stranger, and the glance only such 
as she had bestowed upon her a score of times 
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every day. The idle young men were in the 
habit of strolling past the store frequently, and 
admiring his “‘show-case,” as they termed the fair 
faces at the counters within. 

Extremely annoying had these glances of bold 
or idle admiration been to Kate at first. Later 
she grew indifferent to them, and rarely gave 
them a thought. Yet the momentary glance of 
this pair of blue eyes had caused her to tremble 
with an emotion entirely unaccountable, yet 
withal as pleasurable as strange. 

Not five minutes later, a yet more unaccountable 
sensation caused her to wonder within herself if 
she was verging upon hysteria, or some mysterious 
disease of the nerves. 

A carriage drove before the glass doors, and 
paused, The driver opened the door, adady de- 
scended, and gliding across the intervening space, 
seated herself, or rather half fell, upon the stool 
before the lace counter. , 

Kate rose, in alarm, “You are ill, madam! 
Let me bring you a glass of water,” she said. 

The lady waved her daintily-gloved hand, 
“No,” she answered; “I will be well in a moment, 
I received a slight shock a-moment since—it is 
gone now.” 

Her voice possessed a certain intonation—an 
indescribable chord; which spoke of tears. 

“If you please,” she said, after a moment's si- 
lence—“ if you please, give me a yard of lace like 
this,” and she produced a sample of fine thread 
lace from her portemonnaie. “ My sister bought 
several yards here yesterday. She said there was 
more like it. Please be expeditious, for my 
driver waits in the rain.” ; 

Kate measured the required quantity with nim- 
ble hands; the cash-boy was unusually active, the 


‘ cashier likewise; and there was but a brief interval 


of waiting on the lady’s part, before she received 
her parcel and glided away. Yet the brief interg 
val was sufficient to peculiarly affect Kate. 
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At the first sound of her customer’s voice she 
had felt a thrill of pain—vague, it is true, but still 
undeniably pain. The minor chord, the nameless 
undertone, struck to her heart; and as she looked 
into the lady’s pale, delicate face, the emotion in- 
creased until she could scarcely restrain her tears. 
The profound sadness of th® face was indeed 
mournful to see in one so young—for the lady 
before her seemed not over twenty-three years of 
age. Yet why should the fair, sad face of a 
stranger cause a spasm of pain to contract Kate 
Hanover’s heart? She could not tell, but when 
the lady had moved away, she was unutterably 
relieved. 

“Do you know who that lady is?” she asked, 
turning to the clerk at the button counter. 

Now if the clerk at the button counter, other- 
wise known as Minnie Denton, had known noth- 
ing of the lady, it would have been conclusive 
proof that she was an obscure person, of whom 
there was jlittle or nothing, to know: for the end 
and aim of Minnie Denton’s existence was to 
keep herself posted in regard to the customers 
who frequented the store. Yet she- was the 
most inoffensive of girls; and while her sleepy 
blue eyes seemed dreaming over her encyclopedic 
store of information, she was not given to unkind 
gossip or mischief-making. 

At Kate’s question she lifted her face from her 
check-book, and casting a glance after the retreat- 
ing carriage, said lazily : 

“That lady—oh, yes! her name is Roderton— 
Agnes: Roderton, and she lives with her sister, 
Mrs. Captain Everts, on the South Side. They 
are rich—any way they live in nice style—and 
Agnes has property of her own. She is such a 
queer p@rson—she sings ‘and plays and paints, and 
all that, and dresses splendidly, but she is always 
just so solemn. She goes out very little, and sees 
hardly anybody. Her sister is quite gay, but she 
can’t get Agnes to go with her, and she stays in 
her room very often when her sister has company. 
Some people think her mind not quite right—and 
it does not seem natural for a girl to act like that.” 

Kate made her no answer. Minnie’s informa- 
tion had placed her no nearer a solution of her 
feelings than before; and again and again she 
asked herself why the pale stranger had affected 
her so peculiarly. j 

Ah, Kate! in years after, when you Shall recall 
this day and its sensations, the same question will 
present itself with even more startling force, and, 
as now, remain unanswered. It must ever re- 
‘ main one of the great unsolved mysteries of the 
spirit-world—one of those riddles beyond the ken 
of man, 

Half an hour later Kate Hanover passed down 


Wisconsin and up Milwaukee street, with quick, 


elastic steps, the rain falling on her soft cheek 
like the touch of cool fingers. She was fain to 
slacken her pace, so delightful seemed the fresh 





out-door air and the rain after her long day in the 

store. She loved the outer world like some yous _ 
gypsy, and held her face up caressingly to the” 
falling rain, But the night would be upon he 
soon, and Professor Vanbrocker would be waiting 
for her if she did not make haste. Ri 

Kate Hanover’s one talent was her yoi 
rich contralto. To earn means enough to 
herself a musical education was her ambit, 
For this she walked two miles morning and even. 
ing, in rain or sun, and stood all day behind the 
lace. counter. 

Twice each week, Tuesday and Friday, through 
the kindness of her employer, she was allowed tp 
take her leave an hour before closing time, and 
obtain her vocal lesson. 

Professor Vanbrocker was waiting for her, * 
She tripped up the stairs and into his rooms, 

' A little late to-night,” he said; “and, Mis 
Hanover, you must rememper my eenjoon 

and not rhun up der sthairs! It causes an oo, 
natural akshoon of der loongs, and will your voice 
harm: Sit down und rest before we pekin,” 

Fifteen minutes later a gentleman who was 
returning from the post-office with his 
passed up Milwaukee street toward his boarding 
house. Suddenly, under Professor Vanbrockers 
windows, he paused. The rich young voice, yp 
brating through the halls, bursting through the 
walls and windows, and falling like silver 
upon the passers-by, had caused many a step tp 
linger and many an ear to listen; but it was seh 
dom Banson Beverly was betrayed into an ex. 
pression of interest in anything. Artist, musician 
and critic though he was, indifference seemed his 
normal condition. 

Gifted with rare talents, handsome, with a fing 
fair type of manly beauty, versed in all the way 
of society and the world, Banson Beverly might 
have had the entreé to the best homes in the city, 
had he chosen. 

But an utter indifference to society and people, 
an avoidance of even companions of his own sex, 
and his cold haughtiness toward all women, ren 
dered him no favorite, or at least made it imposé 
ble for him to be popular. 

Even in his profession—art—he did not attempt 
to consult the taste of the people who frequented 
his studio. Weird faces, at once attractive and 
repulsive; odd bits of landscape, that depressed 
you with a sense of desolation, with here and 
there a life-like portrait, looked from his canvass, 
and called forth the criticisms of the many and 
the praises of the few. His portraits were a¢ 
knowledged correct and true to life, but his ideal 
pieces were too strange and gloomy to suit the 
good people of Milwaukee. Yet the artist did 
not change his style, nor discontinue his occ 
sional labors. He painted portraits when he was 
asked, and sold pictures to those who watel 
them, and with the same air with which he gave 
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the importuning Italian beggar-boy a penny, or 
passed the bread-plate to his boarding-table neigh- 


rae, then, should this personification of indif- 
ference, this man of stone, in whom nature had 
forgotten to place emotion of any kind——-why 
should he pause in the rain, this gusty dreary 
February eve, and listen to Kate Hanover’s voice 
as it rose and fell, and rose again in fresher, fuller 
? 
ao could not have told you himself. He had 
heard the finest singers west and east—he had 
listened to the best talent of Europe, and could 
tell you in what respect one famous songbird ex- 
celled or. was not equal to another; and yet he 
paused in the rain, under Professor Vanbrocker’s 
window, and listened with strange interest to a 
young girl’s voice, trilling **Concona’s Vocal 
Studies.” 

The passion and the power thrilling through the 
lower tones, the longing and pleading in the 
higher notes, the freshness and beauty of the 
whole voice, somehow held this world-weary old- 
young man spell-bound. At last the voice rose in 
thd gradual ascent of the chromatic scale, and 
ended in'a grand crescendo, and then was. still. 
. Adoor opened, closed, a quick step sounded on 
the stair, and then, for the second time that day, 
Kate Hanover looked into the eyes as blue as 
summer skies, and as cold as steel; for Banson. 
Beverly had been guilty of the impertinence of 
lingering at the foot of the stairs, until the song- 
bird descended. The moment their eyes met, 
-both looked in another direction; and Kate, draw- 
ing her waterproof closely about her, hurried 
away and was soon lost in the approaching shad- 
ows of night, while Banson passed slowly on to 
his boarding-house, And neither knew that Des- 
tiny was abroad that night, to watch the opéning 
act of strange events to come, in which these two 
would be active participants. 

Ten days later Banson Beverly found himself 
one Sunday morning strolling in the vicinity of 
the German Catholic church. How he came 
there he could not have told. He rarely attended 
divine service, and was given to aimless wander- 
ings on the Sabbath. Yet why this morning he 
had come to this particular portion of the city, he 
could not have explained; nor did he realize 
where he was, so engrossed was he in the mental 
calculations that seemed to occupy his mind a 
greater portion.of the time, until suddenly called 
to himself by a sound. It was the sound of sing- 
ing voices, or rather one voice which rose, or if I 
may be allowed the expression, reached out be- 
yond all others. That voice—surely he had 
heard it before? A moment later he had entered 
the charch, and found himself facing the gallery 
of singers at the extreme end. The singing had 
ceased—but a moment later it began again, and 
bending forward with an expression of interest 





which would have surprised himself could he 
have looked into a mirror, he saw his singer. A 
lithe figure in brown—a face of dusky pallor, and 
eyes of brooding beauty. A moment later the 
singers came down the gallery stairs, and in the 
vestibule Kate Hanover found herself yet again 
face to face with the cold blue eyes that regarded 
her with a look of grave interest. But under 
their glance she blushed a rich crimson, turned 
and walked quickly out of the church and away. 

It might have been a month later, when Banson 
Beverly was suddenly surprised in his studio on 
Mason street, by an unusual sound. Busily at 
work before his easel on a master-piece, which 
showed you nothing but a desolate waste of water 
—a leaden sky and a lonesome’ sea-gull—as yet, 
he was startled by the sound of a woman’s voice, 
in evident distress. Then his door opened, hur- 
ried feet came toward him, and a frightened voice 
said, “O please, sir, come quick. Kate has 
fainted dead away in the street, and I don’t know 
what todo! O, sir—” but Mr. Beverly was al- 
ready in the street. Half a dozen steps from his 
door lay-a girl’s figure robed in brown, flat upon 
the pavement where she had fallen. Mr. Beverly 
lifted her lightly in his arms, and carried her into 
his studio. 

To place her upon a lounge and bathe her 
white face with water, was but a moment’s work, 
and at the moment that he was questioning him- 
self, “« Why has fate compelled me to be interested 
in this girl a third time?” she opened her eyes, en- 
deavored to sit up, but sank back again uncon- 
scious. 

“This lady must be very much exhausted,” he 
remarked to the frightened girl, who stood by 
quite helpless from fear. “Please open*that door, 
and lower the window.” 

The girl obeyed ; and, returning to her post, re- 
plied to his question by a query, “Do you think 
she is very sick—dangerous I mean?” _ 

“Indeed I cannot tell. Evidently the young 
lady has fainted—whether from momentary illness, 
or whether it is the beginning of more serious | 
sickness, I am unable to say. What seemed to 
cause the swoon?” 

«“ We were going down to the restaurant for our 
lunch, Weareclerksat the Emporium, and don’t 
go home to dinner. Kate had looked badly all 
day, and said she felt dizzy as we came down 
Jackson street; and next thing I knew she was 
going over backwards right by your door.” 

“The young lady is a clerk, you say ? Itis quite 
probable she has stood too much on her feet. In 
what department is she ?” 

“At the lace counter. Her piace is easier than 
a good many others. But she walks two miles 
morning and night, and sings in the church Sun- 
days, and takes lessons in singing besides all the 
rest. I know she does too much for her strength.” 

But at this moment the dark eyes unclose, the 
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cheeks flush a little, and the rane figure be- 
comes perpendicular. 

“ Sit here, please, and snngurt your friend while 
I go and call a carriage,” Mr. Beverly says in an 
undertone to the girl. “She must go home and 
rest, at least the remainder of to-day.” And he is 
gone, without waiting for yea or nay. 

“Did I faint away and make a scene ?J’ asks 
Kate Hanover, as she draws her hand across her 
eyes, and rests languidly against her a ’s 
shoulder. 

“You fainted in the street, and frightened me 
most to death,” the girl answers. 

« Well, how came I in here—and where is it, 
any way?” 

« It is that Mr. What’s-his-name’s office, or study, 
or studyoh—whatever it may be, where he paints 
pictures. You fell down by the door, and I called 
him, and he brought you in.” 

« Brought me in! How?” 

«“ Why in his arms, just as he would have car- 
ried a baby. He is not very large, but he is stout 
as an ox. Handsome, too, he is—looks like the 
pictures of Lord Byron. I’ve seen him lots of 
times on the street, but never knew who he was, 
I’ve seen this place, too, many a time, but never 
knew who kept it. Did you? Ifyou did, I shall 
think you fainted by the door on purpose.” 

Kate smiled, listlessly. 

« No, I never saw the artist to my knowledge, 
though I have heard his name, and seen his pic- 
tures in the windows often enough. But where is 
he?” 

«Gone to call a carriage to take you home in. 
And now, while he is gone, I'll take a peep at 
the pictures. That’s a queer thing on the rack 
there. I don’t see anything to it—just some water 
and sky, and a bird; but I’ll see what he has 

‘turned to the wall there.” 

«“ O don't!” cried Kate, her fine sense of honor 
taking the defensive; but it was too late. Her 
inquisitive companion, who was no other than 
Minnie Denton, of the button counter, had already 
turned the canvas to the light, and was gazing at 
it with astonishment depicted in every feature. 

«“ Why, Kate Hanover! I never knew you to 
tell even a fib before, and I wouldn’t believe any- 
thing but my own eyes—but here the proof stares 
me in the face that you have told me an aw-fe/ 
whopper! You never saw the artist before—oh 
no! this looks as if you hadn’t! This looks as 
if you were total strangers, this does! » And be- 
fore her amazed eyes, Minnie thrust the square 
of canvas, and they look on—what! A half com- 
pleted, but most unmistakable portrait of her own 
face! Her own eyes, her soft smooth cheek, her 
coil of glossy hair low in the neck—even to her 
little hrown felt hat, with its scarlet wing—were all 
there before her. The face was perfect, but the 
shoulders and a portiqn of the waist were rudely 
sketched and incomplete. 


ter,” Mr. Beverly made answer. 





“O Minnie! I never saw that picture bef wh 
I never was here. I never—” but at that mo 
ment the door opened, a step sounded, and Mr, 


Beverly made his appearance, to find his patien — 


open eyes and an erect figure were evidences of ; 
improvement. ‘ 

Miss Minnie dropped the picture hurriedly, ang : 
turned away in confusion. But Mr, Beverly's’ 
calm tones relieved the awkwardness of the occa. | 
sion. : 
“Ladies, I have a carriage at the door. Wi 
you kindly take your seats, and permit me to do 
likewise? Though this young lady is evidently 
much better, judging from her animated appear. 
ance”—here the shadow of an amused smile 
flitted over the speaker’s face—*“she is in abso. 
lute need of rest, and must go home.” 

«“O, I must not!” cried Kate, hurriedly, @f 
cannot. I am expected back at the store.” * 

“I beg your pardon for contradicting’ you, as 
well as for the liberty I have taken in this mat 
“I fear I have 
been officious; but you seemed so very weak and 
ill, after leaving you I called a carriage, drové to 
the store, and saw the courteous proprietor in | 
person. He was just entering the store. I made. 
known to him your condition, and received per. 
mission for you to be off duty until you fed 
stronger, and your friend to accompany you home 
this afternoon. In case you should faint again on 
the drive home, I should need. this young lady to _ 
direct me, as neither myself nor the driver — 
the place of your abode.” 

“You are very kind,” murmured Kate, «] do 
need this afternoon to rest in. Tell the driver to 
go up Jackson street and out on Humboldt avenue, 
My home is up the river road, in the direction of 
Lenddemanns-on-the-river.” 

“ There!” 

At that single exclamation, uttered in a voice 
almost hoarse with some sudden emotion, both 
girls turned and looked curiously at their com 
panion. A complexion like marble always, he 
was fairly deathlike now, and lifting his hat from 
his head, he leaned his brow for a moment as 
hand. 

“I fear you are ill too,” a low voice said; wit 
then he lifted his face, replaced his hat, and with 
a forced smile answered, “ A momentary pain— 
nothing more—it is over now. Pardon me for 
giving way to it. And now permit me to explain 
what must have surprised, and I fear displeased 
you—the discovery of your portrait in my studio, 
I have a habit of remembering some faces: I see 
them once, perhaps—but like a faithful camera, if 
the light is good, my mind retains a negative, 
Thus at any time I can produce, and transfer the — 
face to my canvas. I saw you once only before” 
to-day—I dropped into the German Catholi¢ ~ 
church one Sabbath morning, and saw you as you 


very much recovered, if scarlet cheeks and wide _ 
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weed through the vestibule. My mind retained 

r features, and shortly afterward I put them 
imperfectly and roughly upon “canvas. It was an 
unwarrantable liberty, yet we artists—the most 
lawless of men—are apt to take it. I have never 
shown your picture—it would never have been 
seen by other eyes than my own, had not accident” 
—here he paused almost imperceptibly, and that 
shadow of a smile passed over his face again— 
«had not accident revealed the secret of its exist- 
ence to you. I hope you will grant me your 
gracious pardon, and if it will appease your wrath 
in the least, I will burn the picture, or present it 
to you in a more complete shape, or do with it as 
you command.” 

«I forgive you, certainly,” Kate answered 
quietly. “1 confess the portrait surprised me—I 
was too much amazed to know whether I felt any 
other emotions. I accept your kind offer—lI will 
take the picture just as it is, or better, you may 
finish it, and I will take it at your usual price. I 
think we owe you an apology for meddling with 
your pictures.” 

“Not at all. I left you in charge of my studio. 
You were its proprietress for the time being, and 
I quite excuse the fair sex for any natural exhibi- 
tion of curiosity it may display at any time. We 
men expect it, and would be disappointed if we 
did not find occasional manifestations of, the 
Mother-Eve spirit in her fair descendants,” 

Miss Minnie flushed somewhat at these sallies, 
and hastened to change the subject to one which 
proved beyond a doubt to Mr. Beverly that she 
possessed her full share of the inherent trait just 
discussed. 

“I suppose you have been in this part of the 
city before, Mr. Beverly. I have no doubt you go 
very often to ‘ Lenddemann’s-on-the-River ’—it is 
such a lovely place in summer. I should think 
you would paint heaps of pictures from it.” 

Miss: Minnie was not always elegant in her 
phraseology, but she was usually forcidfe, Kate 
looked disturbed. She was annoyed, both at 
Minnie’s manner of expressing herself, and also 
at her lack of delicacy in referring to a subject 
which had caused an unmistakable emotion of 
pain to their companion. But he was quite com- 
posed and unmoved by this second utterance, and 
replied in his usual calm tones: 

“I have been at ‘ Lenddemann’s-on-the-River’ 
but once, and that a number of years ago. I pre- 
sume it is more attractive now than then. I re- 
member very little about it, however, except the 
moonlight effects upon the water as we rowed up 
on the river. One is apt to forget a great many 
places and scenes who has the habit of wandering 
about the world as I have done. Do you feel no 

‘return of your illness?” This to Kate, who was 
leaning languidly back in the carriage with 
drooped lids, 

“No, I feel only weak. We are just at home, 





Tell him to turn here—that cottage is my home. 
Thank you. . I am under great obligation to you. 
I know of no way to repay your kindness.” 

« By permitting me to finish your portrait, and 
bring it to you in person,” Mr, Beverly answered, 
and receiving the desired permission, drove away. 
A few minutes Miter he left Miss Minnie at the 
hospitable entrance to a restaurant, wherein she 
might obtain the longed-for and long-delayed 
lunch, and dismissing the carriage, walked slowly 
back to his studio, 

And as he robed himself for his work once 
more in his studio dress, he said to himself: 

«I will finish the picture, and send it. I was 
a fool to think of calling. I am glad it is to be 
out of my sight.” 


CHAPTER II. 

“Gently, Dash, gently—easy, my boy, easy— 
quiet—now—there,” and under the coaxing voice 
and firm hand of his driver, Dash, who had 
broken his gait, came down again into his’ usual 
swinging trot. 

March had come in like a lion, and brought with 
him a glorious snow-storm. The streets, which 
had been bare since Christmas, were now packed 
with a moist snow, and the bride of old Lake 
Michigan seemed newly robed for the bridal, for 
she was one sheen of white, and a-glitter with 
gems. 

Liverymen smiled and patted their pockets 
significantly, as the storm raged; and this beauti- 
ful March morning found their brightest dreams 
realized, for the streets were alive with handsome 
equipages and musical with bells. ; 

Dash had not been out of his stable for nearly 
a week, and his spirits were almost uncontrollable 
this fine morning. He felt the exhilaration of 
the crisp air, the attractiveness of his situation in 
being attired in a bran-new harness, drawing the 
cunningest cutter out, and driven by a vision of 
oe and beauty—and all this filled his 

orse-heart with pride. . 

Prancing down Grand Avenue, he felt that the 
occasion ought to be celebrated by some unusual 
feat on his part, and he could think of nothing 
better to do than breaking into arun. Everybody 
on the Avenue knew he could trot—and swiftly, too. 
He had his reputation established for that, and it 
would be nothing new. It was a capital idea, and 
one sure to please his driver. So off he started, 
and not until he had left six blocks in the rear, did 
he yield to the quiet voice and firm hand behind 
him. 

“Golly, see Rob Harper go!” cried a boy 
shoveling snow before Dodd’s drug store. 
“ Wouldn’t I like to be in there, though—that’s 
what I call riding.” 

«“ Where—I don’t see him!” his companion 
answéred, staring about, “where is he?” 
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“ Him! go long with yer,” cried the-other with 
a push. “ Where was yer brought up, to be call- 
ing Rob Harper Aim? You'll be a-calling an 
angel him, first I know.” 

“ There haint no angel named od, I know so 
much /” insisted his companion stoutly, “and you 
can’t make me b’lieve any such stuff.” 

“TI can’t, hey? Well, now, what do you call 
anybody what is all dressed in white, as beautiful 
as yer please, and comes a driving in an: elegant 
kerriage to where a little boy sits a-crying over his 
spilt swill and his hurted foot, and says, ‘ Little 
boy, yer hurt that foot o’ yourn bad, I guess, wher 
you fell down there;” and then all in her white 
fixin’s gits out’n her kerriage, and locks at his foot 
(which betwixt you an’ me is as black as the ace 
o’ spades), and then lifts that yer boy up in her 
arms, an’ puts him inter thet ere kerriage, an’ 
says so sweetly like, « Now, little boy, tell me whar 
yer live—yer foot is hurted bad’—and then drives 
rite to his ole mother’s hut, an’ kerries him in, an’ 
gets a doctor fer him, and brings him such mighty 
good things to eat while he’s laid up, that I'll be 
durned if J wasn’t sorry to git well—L was. Now, 
what do you call that sort of a critter if it Aaint a 
angel?” 

The grimy little paw that had added force to 
this elaborate oration, by certain eloquent ges- 
tures, now reposed upon the speaker’s hip; its 
mate rested upon the inactive snow-shovel, while 
with his head slightly on one side, and his left 
eye closed, the youthful orator waited for a re- 
sponse from his audieace, who" had listened with 
open eyes and mouth. 

«I repeat the question,” he added, impressively. 
«“ What is it, if it Aain’¢ a angel ?” 

« But, Count, was it you? and wuz you ree/y in 
a kerriage with a—with a lady—wuz you, 
Count ?” 

Count opened his left eye, and closed the right 
one, and stuck both thumbs in the arm-holes of 
his ragged jacket. 

“It war me, and I war in a kerriage, sir, with 
a—mark my words—with a ange/, and the angel’s 
name wuz Rob! That’s all I have fo say to you 
on the subject, sir. Good morning.” And with 
the air which had won him his nick-name of 
Count, by which he was known among his fellows, 
he shouldered his shovel and walked away. 

In the meantime the subject of this conversa- 
tion had succeeded in quieting her prancing 
steed, and was leisurely passing the Plankington 
House. 

As usual, along the plate-glass windows, a dozen 
men stood and sat, watching the ever-changing 
panorama in the streets, and passing judgment on 
the beauty of the horses and the wonten, gliding 
rapidly by. 

The majority of ladies who ride or walk by 
these windows keep their eyes fixed directly be- 
fore them, even though their brothers or hus- 





bands may be sitting behind the plate-giapll 
not liking to face the battery of bold eyes always 
drawn in line there. 


Not so the fair driver of Dash—Miss Rob Har. e 
per. Having subdued the boisterous spirits of 


her steed, she gathered the ribbons in one 


patted the other briskly on her knee, to increase gS 
circulation, after the manner of men, turned her 
bright face toward the Plankington windows, gaye — 


a bevy of gentlemen a quiet, cool scrutiny, smiled 
charmingly and bowed to two or three aque 
tances, and rode on. 

« By Jove, Wilson, that was a pretty little tenis 
out—driver and all!” ejaculated one gentleman,” 
a Boston man, to a Milwaukee friend. _“ Who jg 
she?” 

“That? Why, that is Rob Harper and Dash, 
Dash is one of the best little nags in the city, 
Got lots of speed in him, and Rob knows how to 
get it out, too, when occasion requires.” 

«No, no! I mean that lady with the white fyr 
cloak and the sealskin cap, and the fox-robes, and 


the black horse. She passed here but a moment 


ago. 
“And that is precisely who I mean, or, to carry 


out your description still further, the lady with the 

golden hair and gold-brown eyes, and the c 

smile; the most independent, strong-willed, ven. 

turesome, daring, captivating creature extant— 

Rob Harper.” 

“A very odd name for a lady.” 

“A most suitable one’ for the lady in question, 
However, I believe she was baptized Roberta; but 
she is everywhere known as Rob, families 
termed ‘Bob’ occasionally by her sporting 
friends.” 

“Am I to understand you that the lady 1s of the 
species called fast?” queried the Boston man, 
drawing himself within himself, and looking anx. 
ious lest he had bestowed praise unworthily, 

Wilson whirled his cane between his palms, 
and answered slowly: 

« Well, that depends on who passes judgment 
on the lady. No doubt Miss Rob would, if she 
conducted herself in Boston as she does here in 
Milwaukee, be considered decidedly ‘ fast,’ and 
all good people would hold up their hands in 
horror, and bar their doors against her. Here, 


however, she is merely considered independent — 
and strong-willed, but is received everywhere, — 


and is a general favorite: A few Mrs. Touch-me 


not’s criticise her severely sometimes, and com — 
sider her conduct shocking; but the majority of 


people admire her, and all acknowledge her ex 
cellent qualities. She is true as steel to her 


friends, pure as snow, and generous and unselfish — 


to the core of her heart.” 

“In what then do the lady’s peculiarities com 
sist ?” queried Boston. 

« Well let me see!” mused Wilson, “I think t 
can enumerate a few things which will air 
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her style to you. In the first place, you must 
ynderstand she is an only daughter of one of our 
commission men, who has accumulated quite a 
competence; and she is the idol of the old fellow’s 
heart. He refuses her nothing, and would knock 
any man down who insinuated that she possessed 
a fault. She hasa step-mother who is quite will- 
ing the girl should do as she pleases, so long as 
she herself has money enough to spend, which 
she always has; and who is far too politic to rub 
the old fellow’s fur the wrong way, by finding 
fault with his daughter. Asa consequence Miss 
Rob has a smooth road to travel. She has a 
mania for horses, and buys and: sells and trades as 

e whim seizes her; and I dare say there is not 
a finer horsewoman in the State.” 

«So far,” observed Boston, “I see nothing to 
indicate that the young lady is other than a little 
spoiled. She is very young, and will no doubt 
outgrow her peculiarities.” 

« Rob is twenty-three,” Wilson answered, 

«Impossible! She looks but sixteen.” 

«T have known her from infancy; she is twenty- 
three. No, she’ll not outgrow her peculiarities. 
She is not odd, but simply independent. She 
likes to get the speed out of a good nag; and it 
doesn’t matter to her how much people comment, 
if she and Dash feel] in the mood, she lets him out 
on the Bay Drive, and passes half the best jockeys 


‘in the city, who drive their nags there on fine 


days. She has even been known to race with 
Coley Halls, the most notorious jockey in the 
West, and to give him a cute little nod as she flew 
by him. She drjves everywhere and at all hours, 
and is forever picking up odd companions to share 
her drives. Her sewing-girl, who finds new heart 
and courage in a breezy drive ; her washerwoman’s 
girl,who was never in a carriage in her life before; 
the lame, the halt, the blind, Rob takes into her 
elegant little turnouts, as the. whim seizes her. 
Mrs. Touch-me-not turns up her would-be aristo- 
cratic nose, and says the girl shows her plebeian 
origin and taste, by the associates she chooses; 
but Rob smiles and drives on. Sometimes she is 
seen out with ladies as elegant as Mrs. Touch-me- 
not, for she has plenty of fine friends who are al- 
ways ready to go out at the call of bright-faced 
Rob, and—hello! there she goes now with one of 
them.” 

Adozen heads reached forward to catch a flying 
glimpse of the lady under discussion, as she passed 
up Spring street toward Grand avenue. Sure 
enough, there she was, driving Dash at an easy 
pace, and chatting brightly with a frail, sweet- 
faced girl in black velvet and sables at her sitle. 

Leaving the gentlemen to finish their conversa- 
tion as they may, we will accompany Miss Rob 
and her friend’in their morning drive. 

They are a fine cgntrast, both in face and toilet, 
these two, as they ride along side by side. Miss 
Rob, with her burnished gold-brown hair, her 
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gold-brown eyes, the tint of gold shining under 
her fair skin, and the most coquettish of white-fur 
jackets, with sea] cap and gloves—her friend, 
with dark brown hair, dark blue eyes, and her 
toilet of black velvet, bringing into striking relief 
the pale pure face. ~ 

_ I tell you, Agnes, it will be the death of you 
to stay so much in the house,” Rob is saying. 
“The idea of your telling me ‘you didn’t know,’ 
when I called for you this g!orious morning to 
ride with me! Why, I actually believe you will 
retire into a cave yet, and become a female her- 
mit. You really must go out more.” 

“ But, Rob, I do not want to go—I take no 
pleasure in going. Why should I do what is dis- 
tasteful to me, and with no object.” Her yoice is 
like the mournful strains of a wind-harp. Surely 
we have heard it somewhere before this morning ? 

The clear ringing tones of Miss Rob’s voice 
make emphatic response : 

“But you must learn to like it—you can! Any- 
body can mope at home until going out seems a 
task, and anybody can go out until staying in 
steadily becomes unendurable. -If you would 
compel yourself to go out for a month, you would 
grow to enjoy it.” 

“Indeed, Rob, you are wrong. You remember 
I went abroad four years ago, and was on the- 
wing half a year. But I was not happy—I tried 
to be, but I could not. I was only happy when I 
came back into my own room at home once 
more! Not happy then—you know I can never 
be that again—but I was content to be at home, 
and I am discontented everywhere else.” The 
peculiar minor cadence of the voice reminds us 
of—what? Ah! now we have it—this lady is 
the same we have seen before at the lace 
counter—she whom Minnie Denton has intro- 
duced to us at Agnes Roderton. 

Rob gives the lines an impatient little jerk, 
which sends Dash up the avenue on the fly. 

“Agnes,” she exclaims, “I am all out of 
patience with you. You make too much out of 
this thing—I know it is a miserable affair—a 
dreadful mistake. But then you might just as 
well go out in society—act your part bravely— 
cover your secret with a laugh and jest, as well as 
with a mournful face, and so pass the time until 
deliverance came.” 

“ Deliverance ?” 

“Certainly; you know you can, very soon, if 
you choose, obtain—” 

“ Oh, Rob, hush! you must not say it—I could 
not bear to hear it said again; and I could not— 
I would rather die than go through with such 
disgrace.” 

“ There would be no disgrace about it—no pub- 
licity. Such things are accomplished very quietly 
—and even were it known, the knowledge of the 
truth would interest the public in you, and make 
you a heroine. Surely five years of penitence 
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and seclusion would seem sufficient, for an error 
like yours. The end once accomplished, you 
would have before you a long life of happiness 
and pleasure. Consequently I think you very 
foolish to mope and pine and lose your freshness. 
I just wish you would fall in love with some fasci- 
nating party, Agnes ?” 

“But that is utterly impossible, Rob; I shall 
never fall in love with anybody.” 

“You don’t know what you might do, if you 
gave yourself a chance. If you were to mix in 
society and expose your heart to temptations, 
there is no saying what might not occur.” 

“TI know, Rob, that it is utterly impossible for 
any mortal man to touch my heart, no matter who 
he be.” 

* Nonsense, Agnes! I do not believe you are 
such an exception to all the restof your sex. 
Young, lovely, accomplished, a heart full of ten- 
derness and sympathy and devotion to your 
friends, and yet never touched with love, and de- 
claring it an impossibility even to feel the emotion 
—all because of a foolish mistake made years ago, 
and repented in dust and ashes. Repentance is a 
very good thing, but I would not let it crowd out 
"every natural emotion in my heart.” . 

“It is useless for us to discuss this question, 
Rob—we can never agree. I know your advice 
springs from your love for me: but it is advice I 
can not follow. I can not go into society—I am 
not susceptible to the emotion of love. I have no 
future before me, but one of patient enduring and 
lonely sorrow. My few friends and my home are 
very dear to me, and they are all I want. But I 
am not well this morning, dear, and you must not 
keep me out long. I feel the cold so keenly this 
winter, and tire so quickly. Drive around by the 
Court House. I think the Park must be beauti- 
ful, dressed in this white fr 

Beautiful it was, and Rob reined in Dash to 
a slow walk, the better to drink in the exquisite 
picture. The hoar-frost strikes the heart like the 
haze of Indian summer. Both are exquisitely 
beautiful, and both must pass away—even per- 
chance as we gaze upon them—and the enjoy- 
ment of all things beautiful, and the sorrow for all 
things dead, mingle together in our hearts as we 
gaze. 

Driving slowly around the Park, Rob touched 
Dash lightly with the reins on reaching Jackson 
street, and the black beauty, glad to be on the 
move again, went flying with nimble feet down 
Wisconsin and Broadway toward Agnes Roder- 
ton’s home. The morning ride had brought a 
bright spot of color into either cheek, but she com- 
plained of weariness; and leaving her on Captain 
Evarts’ step with a nod and a smile, Rob was off 
and away again. 

A few moments later, we find Dash standing 
blanketed snugly before the Emporium. Miss Rob 
has bethought herself of two or three errands her 





step-mother commissioned her with, and one ¢ 
her here to the lace-counter. It is ga 

morning in the store; the cash-boys are oye 
burdened, and the cashier’s desk surrounde 


There is an interval of ten minutes between rE 


payment of Rob’s bili and the return of he” 
parcel, and this she passes in pleasant chat 
the clerk, who, as we know, is Kate Hanover, _ 
She is struck with the girl’s face and repo a ry 
manner. 
“You are very busy this morning,” Rob 
“ Do you not find such days very hard?” © 
«Sometimes; we are usually tired at night, bat 
a dull day I sometimes think is more ve 
than our busiest ones.” 


“ Have you far to gc after you leave the sore 


“ Two miles.” Pe 
“Do you take the car? I suppose you do,; 
course.” ‘ 


“Yes; but my home is two miles beyond th ; 


line.” 
« But you do not walk that distance ?” 
“Every morhing and night.” 

“ But that is too far, after your day’s work he 
“It did not seem so this morning. Was 
ever a more beautiful sight than the park? J 

will rest me all day to remember It.” 

“T have just passed it. The ice is 
melt. In an hour the picture will be spo 
How I wish you could come and ride with 
I would like to bring the color to your ched 
they were meant for bloom, not for pallor.” 

Kate’s longing eyes gazed out on the gay st 
“Oh, thank yo for the wish!” she said. 
I could go. 
winter. You are kind to think of it, but of ie 
I cannot go.” 

“But I know what you can do!” ejacul 
Rob. “You can wait for me here to-night, 
work hours, and I will come and take you he 


I have nothing to hinder me, and will enjoy it Ms, 


mensely. When will you be free to go?” 

“At six; but—” 

“Never mind the rest. I ride a great 4 
and shall enjoy having your company this 
If I am detained in any way, so that I am Dot 
here at six, wait for me. 
Rob Harper, you know—and you?” 

“I am Kate Hanover.” 

“Thank you. Now we are acquainted. 
is my parcel, I believe. Good-morning.” 


Rob was gone, leaving Kate with the belief that 


she had been dreaming, while Rob drove he 
ward saying to herself, “I like that girl’s f 
is full of repressed, or unlived emotion; and 
manner is so stately and composed. 
she is a natural-born lady, and I mean to & 
her better.” 
At precisely five minutes afger six o ’clock, Da 
and his driver paused before the store on@ 
more; and a few moments later, Kate was 
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tacked in under the fox robes, convinced at last 
that she was not dreaming, but experiencing a de- 
lightful reality. s ’ 

« Now,” quoth Rob, “if you are obliged to go 
directly home, tell me whither, and I will drive 

straight their. But if you can delay it long 
enough for a turn on the Avenue—” 

“Qh!” ejaculated Kate with a little ecstatic 
allexpressive clasp of the hands, and Rob was 
answered. 

To enjoy Grand Avenue at its height on a fine 
winter day, one wants to go out between three 
and five in the afternoon. If you are not fortunate 
enough to be one who rides, you can take your 
stand on the pavements either side, and be one of 
the long line of gazers. And it isa goodly sight 
to see the handséme equipages, the rich robes, 
the elegant toilets, the splendid horses, as they 
pass leisurely up the Avenue, saving their speed 
for the glorious race down. Midway up the 
Avenue, these who ride only for pleasure make a 
stand, and with the lines of pedestrians, watch the 
exciting downward sweep of the fine-limbed 
blooded ‘beasts. And the confirmed and avowed 
jockey, out with his boasted piece of horse-flesh 
for the express purpose of leaving in the rear all 
others upon the Avenue, feels but little more 
interest and excitement in the bewildering scene, 
than the staid churchman out for an airing, or the 
very “proper” young lady riding with her sweet- 
heart. One electric current flows through and 
unites in a bond of delightful excitement the 
hearts of saints and sinners, on Grand Avenue in 
the fine winter afternoons. 

Rob and Kate were too late for the excitement ; 
at five the multitude begins to thin out—the inter- 
est in the racmg abates, and that in supper in- 
creases—and by six the Avenue is often quite 
depopulated. To-night, however, was an excep- 
tion—March sleighing is too fleeting to be lightly 
valued—and perhaps two-score equipages yet 
remained as Rob made her appearance. 

To Kate it was a scene of delight; and as 
Dash, under the spell of old memories, flew faster 
and faster over the smooth track, in imagination 
opposing himself to some hated rival and leaving 
him far behind—Kate’s eyes grew large and bril- 
liant with enjoyment, and a rich color stained her 
cheek. Rob had thrown an elegant shawl over 
the girl’s simple toilet soon after she was seated, 
saying quietly: “I brought this to prevent you 
from taking cold.”, And looking admiringly at 
the dark rich face, as it sparkled and glowed with 
animated pleasure, she exclaimed with sudden 
enthusiasm: “I new you would be beautiful 
out of that store, and you are! I am so glad you 
came! It is a satisfaction to see you bloom out ; 
and now, will you tell me a little about yourself? 
Tam rot inquisitive—that is, I do not mean to be 
—but I am anxious to know if you have a home 
and parents,” 





“My parents are dead,” Kate answered softly, 
“I have never had any real home—since I was a 
little girl I have lived about among my relatives. 
For two years I have made my home with cousins 
in this city, who secured me my present clerk- 
ship. 

“ Are your cousins young people ?” 

“A middle-aged couple with one child—and 
she is a great care, owing to her misfortune. 
They are very kind to me, giving me a free home 
for what I am able to assist them morning and 
night. It enables me to save my salary for the 
cultivation of my voice.” 

* You sing, then ?” 

“A little—and it being my one gift, I mean to 
make the most of it. Prof. Vanbrocker gives 
me much encouragement, and I have hopes of 
becoming something of a musician in the future. 
I have no exalted ambition—but if I can become 
a paid singer in some large church, it will be an 
easier way of earning my livelihood than clerk- 
ing.” 

Rob was just turning her horse to take the 
down sweep—some one drove close behind her! 
Dash heard, and was on the alert—his pace 
quickened—the pace of the beast behind quick- 
ened also. Evidently there was to be a trial of 
speed. Rob gave the signal to Dash, and by an 
understood movement of the reins away he sped, 
his rival in hot pursuit. Rob did not turn her 


head, though Dash was neck to neck with a~ 


splendid chestnut; she looked’ straight ahead— 
braced her feet under the robes, and urged Dash 
by these mystic signals and sounds known to 
horsemen; on he went, faster and faster—now 
half a length behind the chestnut,’ now ahead. 
Kate’s excitement was intense; her cheeks were’ 
a vivid scarlet-—her eyes glowed—slie could have 
laughed outright with childish delight. Rob was 
animated, but she was always that! Her fair 
cheeks showed no extra color—and her brown 
eyes sparkled with only their usual happy lighé 
It was an every-day occurrence to hes, while to 
Kate it was an entirely new experience. She 
never rode on Grand Avenue in a sleigh before— 
and the fine sleighing, the handsome outfit, the 
lovely girl driving, and now the exciting trial of 
speed—oh! was it not all a beautiful dream ? 
She scarcely knew whether to laugh or cry. She 
felt so much like the heroine of a story-book, to 
have all this pleasure come to her at once. 

The last quarter-mile heat was entered. Dash 
was two lengths—three lengths ahead. Rob 
slackened his speed, and brought him down to a 
quiet pace opposite St. James church. He had 
outstripped the chestnut, and she turned to face 
the vanquished driver. He had abandoned the 
race, and was coming down leisurely. Rob’ 
saucy face wreathed in a little triumphant smile as 
she turned, and met the fixed gaze of two brilliant 
black eyes. The owner of the eyes was a man 


' 
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who might have seen twenty-eight or thirty years. 
His features were large and’ well cut, his hair 
black like his eyes, and his mouth shaded by a 
silken dark mustache. He was broad shouldered 
and well built, and the long cape attached to his 
overcoat and the broad hat gave him a Spanish 
appearance. As his eyes fell on Rob’s face he 
made a motion toward reining in his horse. But 
seizing the whip, Rob gave Dash a quick lash, 
which sent him off at a break-neck speed; and 
looking around at her companion, Kate saw that 
her face was as pale as death, and her mouth was 
compressed and drawn as with some spasm of 
pain. ° 
With her quick intuitions Kate saw that her 
new friend was in some mental trouble; aud 
after a moment's silence, prompted by her natural 
delicacy, she said : 

“I think now, Miss Harper, I ought to go. 
You have been very kind, and I thank you much 
for this great pleasure. I live on the River Road: 
it is something of a drive, and they will be look- 
ing for me.” 

Rob made no objections, but drove Kate home- 
ward, and after winning her promise to come and 
sing for her, left her and drove away, with the 
pallor yet upon her face, and the trouble lingering 
about her mouth. 





CHAPTER III. 


Among the pedestrians on Grand Avenue upon 
the afternoon already mentioned in a former 
chapter was one whom we have met before. 

Banson Beverly, with his sketch-book under his 

‘arm was returning from a long tramp in the 
country, whither he had gone to revel in the 
white solitude of the winter woods and fields. 
With bent head, and his slouch hat pulled low 
ove: his eyes, he was passing down the Avenue, 
when the ringing echo of a woman’s voice near 
him causgd him to lift his head. Rob Harper 
and Kate Hanover were riding up the Avenue 
within a few feet of him. Neither saw him, 
however, so busily were they engaged in conver- 
sation. 

“It certainly is,” he said, mentally, turning to 
look upon them, “it certainly is my lady of song. 
But how marvellously beautiful she is to-day.” 
And then pulling his hat lower over his eyes, he 
walked on with quickened steps. He did not see 
the driver of the chestnut, who passed near enough 
to touch him by an out-stretched hand, and who 
regarded him curiously. He did not even notice 


with whom his “ lady of song” was riding; he saw 
only her face as she glided by. 

An hour later finds him in his studio, holding a 
square of canvas in his hand, and regarding it 
with a half frown on his face. It is the portrait 
of Kate Hanoyer, finished now, and wonderfully 





like the dark-eyed young lady it looks, ie ; 


far from satisfying the artist. Her expressive 
face is before him now, as he last saw it, with the 
rich bloom of cheek and lip, and the brilliang. 


lustre in the eyes: and this picture seems to hima! — 


miserable pallid daub. 
“ But I will take it to her,” he says, «] 


ised to do so, and I will—now—this very evening 


I will go. It would be rude—impolite—to song 
it after asking leave to call and take it to her 
Yes, I will go with it this evening.” , 

He takes out his watch and glances at the hour, 
Half after seven—time enough to go to his board. 
ing house, and make himself presentable; and on 
the way he calls at the livery stable and orders 


horse and sleigh sent around to his door; and 


fifteen mintes later he is gliding up the River. 
Road toward the little cottage among the trees, . 

He is not long in reaching it. He ties his 
horse, blankets him, and with the picture 
wrapped in tissue-paper, walks up the path to the 
door. A burst of song greets him from within 
He pauses a moment to listen before ringing the 
bell. Kate is singing—practicing her exercises 
simply—but so fresh and full of beauty is her 
elastic young voice, he drinks in its melody, uy. 
willing to silence it, as he is sure his ring will, 
and does. 

Kate answers the bell herself—Kate, with the 
bright carmine of the afternoon drive shaded into 
a delicate rose-color now, on cheek and lip-a 
rose-color that deepens, however, as she welcomes 
her caller, and invites him in. 

Banson Beverly has told himself that he will 
simply call at the door, and leave the picture, with 
a message and his compliments for the original, » 
at most he will not sit down—he will only stand 
and pass a few. words with her if he enters. But 
the brilliant, smiling face that greets him at th 
door, the alluring voice that begs him to. come ia, 
the bright eyes that look up at him so frankly 
and yet so shyly, cruse him to entirely forget all 
his self-made promises and resolutions, He no 
only enters, but he takes the proffered seat, and 
asks after the lady’s health, and chats of the 
sleighing and the city, and seems in no haste 
do his errand and be gone. 

But by and by Kate introduces the topic of the 
picture herself. 

“I suspect, Mr. Beverly, that yonder mysterious 
package contains my portrait; and you must par 
don my feminine curiosity, but I really want ® 
see it, now that it is completed.” 

« And I confess to a great deal of reluctance im 
showing it to you,” Mr. Beverly answers. “It 
seems to me the more I see it, and -the oftener I 
see thé original, that it is a base libel and a pallid 
daub. I would feel very much better pleased if 
you gave me permission to tear it in tatters,” and 
he unrolled the picture, and placed it before Kate 
for inspection. ote 
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Since she saw it, the face has not been altered 
‘or touched, but the waist, from the shoulder 
‘down, is completed, even to the smoked-pearl but- 
tons of her brown dress—the one she wore the 
day of her swoon—anl the broad belt and jet 

puckle at her Waist. 

«Indeed, Mr. Beverly,” cried Kate, “it is just 
perfect! Any one would recognize it, I am sure, 
at a glance, who had ever seen me. At all 


events,” she added archly, «it is just what I see 


in my mirror every day, and I ought to be able to 
I am well pleased, I assure you.” 

«Then please accept it as a peace-offering,” 
responds Mr. Beverly. “I merited your displeas- 
ure by the liberty I took—let this be a token of 
forgiveness between us. Ineeed, no; there shall 
be no talk of price. I stole your picture, and am 
simply returning it to its rightful possessor. I will 
accept no reward but your forgiveness.” 

«That was granted you long long ago. Thanks 
for the portrait—you are very good.” 

And now, Mr. Beverly’s ostensible errand being 
done, there was no reason why he should not 
take his departure. But on the contrary, he begs 
theboon of a song from Miss Hanover, and then 
another, and stood by her side, and turned the 
Jeaves of the music, and chatted with her upon 
musical matters full half an hour; and then Kate 
excused herself for a moment, and brought in her 
cousins, a pleasant-faced middle-aged cquple, and 
introduced “ Mr. Beverly, the gentleman who was 
sokind,” and fifteen minutes more passed in pleas- 
ant convérse. 

Then Mr. Beverly rises, and bowing his thanks 
to the cordial invitation from the kind-faced cous- 
ins to call’ again, makes his adieux, and drives 
city-ward ; and as he rides he says to himselt: 

«I am a fool and a maniac, and I shall not 
gothere again. But I am glad the picture is no 
longer in my possession.” 

And with such thoughts and resolutions, he re- 
tires to his room and drifts into the land of dreams. 
And the next morning, immediately after break- 
fast, finds him shut in his studio, busily engaged 
upon a face of Kate Hanover, as he saw it last— 
with the bloom on cheek and lip, and the light in 
the dark eyes. Such is the strength of ‘his reso- 
lution. 

That afternoon as Banson Beverly was about to 
enter his studio, on his return from dinner, a hand 
fell on his shoulder, and a hearty voice exclaimed, 
“My dear Beverly, I thought I could not be mis- 
taken—how do you do?” 

Turning, he found himself confronted with the 
black eyes, that drooping mustache, the broad hat 
and Spanish cloak that we have already seen on 
Grand Avenue. He gave his hand—not cordially, 
it must be confessed—and with a manner, if possi- 
ble, more haughty and indifferent than usual said, 
ashe turned the key in his door, “This is my 
studio, Holbein : will you come in ?” 





Despite the unmistakable hauteur of the artist 
and the coolness of his invitation, he whom we 
shall know as Russ Holbein accepted it, and fol- 
lowed Beverly into the studio. There throwing 
aside his hat and cloak, he sat down on a divan on 
one side of the room, and watched the artist a 
moment in silence. The first move Mr. Beverly 
made was to carefully put out of sight the rude 
sketch begun that morning, and the next was to 
place his unfinished water-piece on the easel, and 
seating himself before it, to begin, work. Had 
our irrepressible acquaintance of the button coun- 
ter, Miss Minnie Denton, taken a peep at the pic- 
ture on the easel now, she would have found some- 
thing more satisfactory than what she termed con- 
temptuously “same water and sky and a bird,” 
on her visit to the studio, a month previous. Since 
that time the scene had received the addition of 
two light boats, sailless and oarless, drifting side 
by side upon the desolate waste of water. 

The artist was the first to break the silence : 

“When did you arrive, Holbein? I was not 
aware that you were in the city.” 

“TI came in yesterday morning. I saw you on 
the Avenue in the afternoon. It was the first 
intimation I had of your presence in the city. It 
is the last place I expected to find you. How 
long since you left Europe ?” 

«“ Something over two years; I left soon after I 
saw you there.” 

«“ And you came directly here ?” 

“No; I wandered about the East nearly a 
year, trying to fix on a location. But you know 
my original intention was to locate in Milwaukee, 
and I found it hard to alter my plans. So I came, 
as you see.” 

There was silence for a moment. Then Russ 
Holbein spoke, slowly, and with hesitation: 

« Beverly, do you—do you ever see her ?” 

It was several seconds before there was any 
sound from the artist. Then he answered, very 
quietly, very coldly: 

“If by ‘her’ you mean the innocent victim’ of 
your selfish folly, Agnes Roderton, I can assure 
you that I do not see ther.” 

« But here in the city I should think you would 
be liable to meet sometimes ?” 

« Nevertheless, in the year I have been here, 
I have never seen the lady save twice as she rode 
by in her carriage. She lives very' quietly, not 
going into society at all, and I go nowhere among 
people.” 

“But do you know—have you any way of 
knowing if she is well and happy?” 

The artist turned and surveyed the speaker 
with a glance half surprised, wholly scornful: 
Then he turned to his work again, speaking 
calmly. - 

“The lady does not, to judge from the glimpse 
I have had of her face on two occasions, enjoy 
very robust health. Perhaps you may remember 
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that she was never very strong. As to her being 
happy, it seems a very strange and unnecessary 
question to ask. A mistake like hers, if we can 
call another’s folly—nay, crime almost—a mistake 
of hers, does not leave room in the heart for much 
beside sorrow and regret, and, perhaps, resigna- 
tion, No, Ido not think it possible that Agnes 
Roderton is a happy woman; but I hope happi- 
ness may yet fall to her lot.” 

“God knows, Beverly,” cried the other in re- 
morseful tones, “ 1 have most bitterly repented for 
this thing; and you well know I suffered enough 
for it, those first two years. And I came to Mil- 
waukee for the express purpose of seeing what I 
could do to ##do the wrong of five years ago. Do 
you know if she has made any attempt toward 
gaining her freedom ?” 

“I donot. I have had no communication with 
her in five years. You must see that it was im- 
possible for the lady to receive me at her home. 
She knows my sympathies are with her, but it is 
all I can do for her.” 

“I want to see her. I must communicate with 
her. I have not told you, I believe,.but I am 
located in Chicago. The last two years I have 
spent in close study. I am familiar with all the 
technicalities of law, and am junior partner of one 
of the best firms in Chicago. I can be instru- 
mental in freeing her. It can be done with no 
publicity, if I can once see her and know what 
she wishes, and to what she consents,” 

“ As you are the cause of her trouble, it would 
be but just that you should be instrumental in 
her deliverance; but whether she would con- 
sent to your assistance or not, I can not say. I 
know nothing whatever of her plans.” 

“Is there any one in the city who is intimate 
with her—any one who would act as mediator, 
and obtain me an interview, or if she would not 
see me, speak forme? Can you tell me that?” 

‘*] reiterate, that I know nothing of the lady 
whatever. I know, previous to this affair, Miss 
Harper and Miss Roderton were intimate friends. 
I believe you were formerly acquainted with Miss 
Harper—you could at least call upon her, and 
talk the matter over.” 

“If she would receive me.” 

“Miss Harper? Why should she not receive a 
call from you?” 

A curious flush stained Russ Holbein’s hand- 
some face. 

« She was Miss Roderton’s most intimate friend,” 
he said. ‘It is not likely that she regards me 
with very friendly feelings.” 

“I know; but if she understands what your 
object is, it would temper her .indignation some- 
what. You might precede your call by an explan- 
atory note, and beg an interview.” 

Russ Holbein rose, and donning his cloak and 
hat, held out his hand to the artist. 

“Thank you, Beverly,” he said, “ your advice 





is good—lI will follow it. I deserve this coldnes coldizaay. 


from you—I know it is for 4er you feel it, and that i 
is right. But I wili do all I can for her—] bk 


send a note to Miss Harper, and will see herjf _ 
she gives me permission ; and I will see you 

before I leave the city. 
and the artist was once more alorie, 


half-sketched portrait of Kate Hanover, tore it into 
a hundred pieces, threw the pieces into the fire, 
and sitting down before his easel went to work 
again, 


CHAPTER IV. 

Bright, happy, sunny-faced Rob Harper ga 
curled up in the big arm-chair in the parlor at 
home. It was a sunny day out, and the sleig 
would last but a few days more—yet Rob had alk 
lowed Dash to stand idle in his stall all day, 


“Not feeling just right,” was the explanation 


she had given her father when he questioned her 
at dinner upon her listless air. For Rob to be 
listless, or not feeling well, was a thing of rare 
occurrence. She prided herself upon her splendid 
vitality, and freedom from all aches and pains, §» 
the good parent was straightway alarmed, and 
begged his darling to send for the family phys. 
cian, and to take to her bed at once, 

Rob laughed merrily, and patted his cheek. ' 

«No, papa, Iam not so badly off as all that 
would signify. I have a little cold in my head, 
think—very unromantic, but true. I think I had 
better stay in-doors to-day, and be quiet, and to 
morrow I will be well again. Indeed, I am ng 
even unwell—only feeling stupid.” 

“That's za¢ure asserting itself in your head, at 
last,” laughed Papa Harper, and kissed her and 
was off; and Rob curled herself in the big am. 
chair before the parlor grate, and fell into a brown 
study. She was a pretty picture, with her golden 
head resting against the dark green velvet of the 
easy-chair, and her round cheek leaned upon one 
plump hand, and her golden-brown eyes fixed on 
the grate fire. It was an unusual event for Rob 
to be quiet and still so long; but she was retrag 
ing her steps—going: back over the beaten high 
way of the years, to a day and a time—ages ago 
it seemed to her now—a time when she had 
in that very room, and read with blanching lips 
words which seemed to turn the blood in her 
veins to ice, and the world, so bright and beautt 
ful a little time before, grew black and desolate, 
and life stretched before her a terrible burden, an 
awful cross—life, that she had deemed sucha 
precious gift from the Creator of all things! 

But she had hidden her pain away from all 
eyes, and borne it so bravely, that no living soul 
dreamed that she suffered. Not even the loving. 





Good-bye, old fellow» — 
He sat Fa, a 
long time after Holbein’s departure, with his head — 
thrown back, and his hands clasped over his eyes, 
motionless as a statue; then he arose, found the : 
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Gather, who watched his pet so carefully, had 
known that she hid a sorrow in her heart under 
- her bright smile and ready laugh. That was 
years ago—ages, it seemed to Robnow. She be- 
lieved she had outgrown it entirely—believed no- 
thing could recall a thrill of the old pain; but now 
she was not quite so certain of it, and she was 
studying herself, trying to read her own heart, as 
she saf there before the grate-fire. Was it pain, 
or the memory of pain only, that had come to. her 
go suddenly the day before? Sometimes the 
memory of a great pain comes back to us with 
* guch suddenness and force, that we think for a 
time it is the pain itself returned. She wanted to 
know—she wanted to be sure just what this was; 
and as she sat, lost in her self-analysis, the bell 

She heard Susan go to the door; heard a 
step in the hall, a light step—either a woman’s or 
a child’s—and then the parlor door opened. 
Susan announced, “ A boy to see you, miss,” and 
turning, Rob beheld an absurd little figure, 
dothed, like Joseph, in a coat of many colors, 
and bowing his shaggy head almost to the carpet 
as he advanced toward her, hat in hand. 

« Why, Count,” cried Rob, in a pleasant voice, 
#{s it you? and how do you do? I haven’t seen 
you in a long time. Won't you come and take a 
seat by the fire?” 

# Well, thank you, Maydum,” Count responded, 
with another obeisance which brought his mat of 
hair on a level with her foot-stool. “I come on a 

«A what, Count ?” 

«A erring, Maydum, as I was a parsin’ by the 
Plankington winders, a gent knocked on the glass, 
and motioned as fer me to come in. He wasall 
alone in that there room, and he says to me, ‘ Do yer 
know whar Mr. Everett Harper lives, Bub?’ An’ 
I- says, ‘I know whar a angel lives, sir, what is 
named Rob Harper.’ An’ then he laughs, and 
says, ‘What makes yer call her a angel?’ An’ 
then I tells him about that there ride e’ mine and 
yourn, and my foot, and sich-like, and he listens 
and says, ‘ Wall, I want yer to take a noie to that 
same angel fer nie, and I will give yer a quarter 
when yer bring back a answer.’ And I come 
quick enuff, you can just bet; not that I keered 
for the guarter, Maydum; but I was, as it were, 
most happified to be of use to yer, an’ here is the 
pote,” 

Rob, who had listened in amused wonder to 
this address, now took the note, motioning Count 
to a seat, which he took; or rather a portion of 
which he took, as he occupied only the extreme 
edge of the velvet chair, sitting up very erect, and 
eadeavoring to appear very much at home. 

Rob opened the note and ran her eye rapidly 
‘ @yer its contents, Once, twice, thrice, she read 
the simple words : ; 

“Miss Harper: If I presume, in the favor I am 
to ask, I beg pardon before the offense is com- 





mitted. I very much desire a few moments’ con- 
versation with you, concerning a friend of yours— 
Agnes Roderton. Will you grant me an interview 
this afternoon? If so, please state the hour, and 
send answer by bearer. 

“Very respectfully, Russ HOLBEIN.” 

Three times she read the note, and then folding 
it carefuliy, she sat and tell again into deep 
thought, It was something over five years since 
she had last seen her name addressed in that bold 
clear hand, Just five years and eight. months, 
since she stood in that room, one bright, glorious 
July morning, and heard the postman’s ring, and © 
went to the parlor door to receive the mail from 
the servant’s hand. “Jist wan ‘lether, Miss, is all 
the spalpeen was after bringin’ ye this mornin’,” 
Bridget had said, as she gave the letter into her 
hand. “And bad luck to him as sinds it to ye, if 
it brings ye aught but the bist of news,” and with . 
a broad smile, Bridget had closed the door and 
left her. 

She remembered every detail of that morning; 
just how the sun shone in through the half-closed 
shutters, and she could see the reflection of her 
own white-robed figure in the mirror, as she had 
passed before it and paused to replace a rose that 
was dropping from her hair, Five years and 
eight months ago! She was just seventeen that 
month, and the world was all rose-color. An ele- 
gant home, a doting father, youth, beauty, and a 
wonderfully beautiful castle in the air, inhabited 
by a hero with the face and figure of a knight of 
the middle ages. But that was her secret—hers 
and his. “Three months before that July morning 
she had secretly plighted her hand and heart to 
the handsome, fascinating, good-for-nothing son 
of her father’s banker. With the best of advanta- 
tages, fine natural abilities, and the encouragement 
of a host of friends, Russ Holbein might have oc- 
cupied an enviable position among rising young 
men at twenty-two. But on the contrary he had 
acquired no reputation at college, save of an un- 


? desirable nature, and had barely slid through a 


law course and obtained an admittance to the 
bar through the influence of his father, whose am- 
bition it was to send his son to Germany and com- 
plete his studies there, as soon as he finished his 
law course. Rob had met him occasionally dur- 
ing the last year at the homes of her friends; he 
had conceived a sudden love for her at first sight, 
had wooed her ardently and successfully. But m 
the very beginning of their acquaintance, her 
father had said to her: 

“ Do not invite that young Holbein here, Rob ; 
I know of no fellow I so thoroughly dislike. He 
is a miserable good-for-nothing, and will yet ruir 
his father.” : 

Again and again she had heard him speak of 
Russ in a similar manner; and though she believed 
him unjust, she never defended her lover, and not 
for one instant did Mr. Harper suspect the truth. 
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Rob had ‘proniised her hand to Russ “ sonie time 
when he should be in a position to marry, and 
when he had proven to the world his real nobility, 
and to her father his worthiness.” Until then it 
was to remain a profound secret. and Russ readily 
consented ; for, as he termed it, “the governor 
would be down upon him, if he knew he was 
thinking of marriage.” So for three months there 
had been stolen or accidental meetings and the 
avers were happy, and no one knew or suspected 
their secret. But for two weeks before that July 
. morning, Rob had been not quite happy. A the- 
atrical troupe had been playing at the Academy of 
Music every night. It was a good comedy, and 
had a fine run, and drew full houses. Rob had 
. been one night with her father, and witnessed it. 
She liked the comedy, and enjoyed a good laugh. 
The fun was excellent ; and one of the most cap- 
tivating actors was a pretty, sparkling little bru- 
nette. She sang charmingly, danced like a fairy, 
and kept the house in a storm of applause. Rob 
had admired her, and yet she went home. feeling 
restless and uneasy; for Russ Holbein had oc- 
cupied a seat near the stage, and she had seen the 
black eyes of the actress look full into his more 
than once during the evening. She had seen him 
throw her an elegant bouquet—had seen the 
dashing, dancing, bewildering creature come be- 
fore the curtain with that one bouquet in her 
hand, darting her arrow-like glance at the donor 
as she tripped away. And later on, she had seen 
Russ Holbein go behind the scenes and remain 
full ten minutes, while an act was going on in 
which the black-eyed beauty did not participate. 

As it happened, she did not see Russ for several 
days aftef that. When they did meet he was distrait 
and aneasy, and could talk of nothing but the 
« jolly little piece,” as he termed thé actress. Rob 
grew petulant, and said she had heard enough 
about “that bold creature,” at last; and at that 
Russ flamed. 

“ She is not bold, and she is not a creature!” 
he replied hotly. “ She is the daughter of a very 
respectable physician of St. Louis. Her family is 
an excellent one, and she has taken to the stage 
merely becausé she has a talent which she does 
not choose to hide under a bushel.” 

- You seem to know a great deal about the 
lady,” retorted Rob. “ Which of the daily papers 
commissioned you to interview her? I have no 
doubt she is a paragon; but please stay away from 
me¢, until you can talk of some more interesting 
subject, for you have quite worn this threadbare.” 

Then Russ had gone off in ‘a pet, muttering 
something about her being “unreasonable.” And 
she had not Seen him. since; but she had repented 
of her anger, and meant to be very kind when 
next they met; and now this letter had come from 
him, no doubt begging for an interview, which she 
would gladly grant. 

So, smiling and blushing, she had paused before 





the mirror to replace the rose in her hair; agg’ 


then, standing by the window, half-hid in the lag, — 
curtains, she had opened the letter Carefully with ' 


her pen-knife and read : 

*RoB: From the moment you receive this, 1 
want you to forget me utterly. I am not worthy of 
your thoughts—I never was, though God knows} 
meant to be if I lived long enough. But that is all 
over—you must forget me utterly, or only think af 
me as one unworthy your forgiveness, even. Wide 
miles will be between us when you receive this, 

a barrier more insurmountable than miles or 

tains, for Rob, / am married; lawfully and | 
married. My God! the words look terrible “ely 
as I write them. I cannot tell you any mo ‘ 
to Agnes Roderton—she will tell you all, and a 
she tells you, ask her not to curse Russ Holbein,” ’* 


She remembered just how the room seemed jj 


whirl as she had read—how she had clutched @ 
the window, and held herself up, and had 
from falling until she could find her way to a seat, 
She remembered the bewilderment, the stunned 
feeling, then the sharp agony, and then the ne 
cessity for composure and self-control that og: 
curred to her, as hours rolled away, and the dig 
ner-time came, bringing home her father and 4 
gentleman friend to dinner, And she had made 
her toilet and taken her place at table, and chanted 
and jaughed, and entertained the guest, and aif 
the time a knife had seemed digging at the rooy 
of her heart. e 
All this she remembered, sitting with his now 
in her hand and gazing into the grate-fire, Five 
years and eight months ago! Last night for the 
first time in all those years, she had looked again 
on Russ Holbein’s face. To-day, he had writtea 
and asked for an interview. Sometimes she had 
dreamed of seeing him—poor, miserable, unhappy 
—scorned of men and forgotten by his friends; 
and she had said to herself that it would be joy 
to her to add the last drop of bitterness to hi 
cup, by passing by him proud, happy, and tt 
umphant, on the arm of some noble man, such a 
she believed alone could win her heart how. A 
thousand plans and dreams of sweet verigeanée 
had come to her; but she had never once thought 


of his coming back to the old place, and, placing — 


himself on the footing of a deferential — 
stranger, begging an interview! 
“ Beggin’ yer parding Maydum,” said a visi 


“as I wuz to kum rite straight back, and bring @ 


answer,” P 
It was Count’s voice, speaking in the most de 


precating accents; and Count himself, grown very 
weary with his erect attitude and minute poe i 


of a seat, stood bowing before her. 


“I beg your pardon, Count,” cried Rob, rising , 
“I had forgotten all about the answer — 
I will be back in a moment with a note ek 


hastily. 


to take to the gentleman.” 


It was but a moment’s work to open her desk 
in the next room, and write: “Miss Harper will bé” 
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at liberty to see Mr, Holbein at 3 P. Mi,” on a 
creamy sheet of paper; and with this carefully 
stowed away in his pocket, Count was bowing him- 
self out, when Rob called him back. 
« Gount,” she said, “what are you doing now-a- 
"a 


«Well, Maydum, my okerpashun is varied—I 


snow, I does errings, I picks rags, an’ 
| lies still a day or two, just as times is good 
or bad. The hard times has had a effect on my 
business, as on mos’ other people, but the. snow- 
storm gave me quite a run of luck.” 
«Well, Count, I think you and I will get along 
er famously. I need a boy to take care of 
my horse. My stable-boy went away last week, 
and I was wishing only yesterday that I could see 
Come around this evening, or to«norrow. 
If you never took care of a horse, I can soon teach 
and Dash is very gentle. Will you come?” 
«Will I, Maydum? If a angel from heaving 
should hold out her hand to a boy as wuz cold 
and hungry in the street, and should say, ‘ Bub, 
will yer come to heaving with me to live?’ I reck- 
ing that there boy would go/ Maydum, I will 
come, and I Aez taken care of a horse ofting, so 
yer will have no greeny in me. Maydum, adoo!” 
and with a last Lord Chesterfield bow, Count de- 
ed; and Rob passed on to her dressing-room, 
and closed the door. 


CHAPTER V. 

She closed the door to her dressing-room, but 
die threw open the blind, and let in a flood of 
light; and then she went and stood before her 
mirror. Bright, indifferent, gay Rob Harper 
never inspected her fair self so critically before. 
She saw a fresh face, but little older than the face 
she saw in the mirror five years ago on that July 
morning. A pure heart, a thoughtful, growing 
mind, a healthy body, are three powerful ingre- 


" dients in the much-sought-after elixir of youth. 


Rob possessed the three, and as a consequence, at 
twenty-three she had not lost the freshness of sev- 
aatteen. 

She let down her golden shower of hair, and 
laying aside pins and combs, braided it in two 
simple braids, tied together at the ends with a 
bime ribbon. It was so Russ Holbein had last 
seen it. Then she robed herself in a rich, be- 
coming robe, elegant yet simple, with only a soft 
lace ruffle at the throat and wrists, and a gold 
(mss dependent from a narroW velvet ribbon. 
Fair, and fresh, and child-like she looked, as with 
wbit of dainty work in her hand, she glided down 
tothe parlor to await the coming of her caller. 

Half an hour only to wait! If she was restless 
or impatient, it would never have been suspected ; 
far she drew the bright needle in and out of the 
dainty bit of cambric, and sang softly to herself as 
thesewed. Had she planned some cold and cruel 





punishment for this man who is to come? And 
is her smiling exterior but a cover for the scorn 
and anger in her heart, which will blaze upon him 
when they meet ? 

The bell rang. Still she rocked slowly, very 
softly, and sewed her seam. A sweet, pretty 
child she seemed, sitting there in the soft light of 
the parlor and the grate-fire. 

A step sounded in the hall; the parlor door 
opened, the servant announced : 

“ A gintleman, miss.” 

And Rob rose slowly, turned, and stood facing 
Russ Holbein. It was’ the meeting she had 
dreamed of, but how different from her dreams! 
He was greatly changed, but not as she had 
thought to find him. She had heard rumors of 
his wildness, his reckless dissipation those first 
two years following his departure—had heard 
over and over the, predictons that he would end 
in utter ruin, and she had believed that it would 
be so. The last three years she had heard no- 
thing of him. Now that she stood once more face 
to face with him, she saw a change; but not such 
utter change as she had thought to see. He 
looked years older; he was. thinner, paler, and 
had lost the old nonchalance and devil-may-care 
expression which was at once repellent and se- 
ductive. There were streaks of gray in his.curl- 
ing black locks, a few premature marks about his 
eyes, and a shadow upon his face which used not 
to be; but he was improved a thousand -fold—she 
could not help but feel that, at the first compre- 
hensive glance. ‘ 

He stood, hat in hand, proud yet humble, dig- 
nified yet deferential, to receive her greeting, 
whatever it should be. He expected to find her 
cold, haughty, scornful, biting, in her hidden sar- 
casms. He had thought she would ignore ¢heir 
past—would meet him only as an erring and sinful 
man, whom she had known of in the years gone 
by; or perhaps she would meet him simply as a 
stranger who had requested an interview upon a 
purely business matter. She had refused to recog- 
nize him upon the Avenue; she scorned and hated 
him without doubt, and was granting this inter- 
view only for the sake of her friend, whom he had 
wronged. He deserved whatever ignominy she 
should put upon him—whatever politely cutting 
remarks she should make. Yet he would be as 
dignified and cold as she. 

He was prepared for all that, but he was not 
prepared for the sweet, winning smile he remem- 
bered so well, which illumined her face as she 
came forward to greet him; nor for the soft, firm, 
little hand that reached out to him; nor the musi- 
cal voice that said so pleasantly: 

“Welcome back to Milwaukee, Mr. Holbein! 
And was it really you whom I saw yesterday on 


“Grand Avenue? I could not believe it until I re- 


ceived your note to-day. Come, and be seated by 
the fire. Do you find the city mueh changed? 
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and do you miss the faces of many friends? I 
drift along so from year to year, I do not notice 
changes as you would after your absence. Let 
me see—it must be quite five years since you were 
last in Milwaukee. I do not trust myself to count 
years often—they fly so swiftly, and it leaves one 
feeling so old to reckon them as they go.” 

‘Russ Holbein hardly knew how he had met 
this cordial greeting, or how he had replied to 
this bright flow of queries and comments; but as 
he sat before the grate-fire, and looked into the 
sweet face opposite, it seemed to him that the five 
years gone, and all the misery they had held for 
him, were a dream—a vision of the night and a 
diseased brain—and that he was back in his early 
manhood, with all his life before him, and bright 
Rob Harper was seventeen and pledged to him. 

“It must seem difficult for you to realize the 
flight of the years,” he said; “ you have changed 
in no wise since I last saw you.” 

Rob flushed and looked down. “TI think you 
have changed somewhat,” she said. “I can not 
say just how or in what way, but you seem to have 
changed; you are not the same.” 

«I hope not,” he said quickly. “I hope I am 
not the same. God knows there was room for 
change, and in a better direction! But, Miss Har- 
pet, I must not trespass upon your time, by talking 
of myself. I came to speak to you of another 
matter—of what I referred to in my note. I 
would like an interview with Agnes Roderton ; do 
you think I gould obtain it?” 

“I do not know,” Rob said thoughtfully. “She 
sees no gentlemen—she goes out not at all; in 
fact, she is almost a recluse.” 

“But could you not obtain an interview for me? 
It would be painful, I know, to her and to me; yet 
I feel it a duty to see her, and to make her realize 
how anxious I am to be of servicetoher. I could 
explain to-her the means by which she could be 
once more free and happy, with—with—no pub- 
licity—no scandal attached to the procedure.” 

“T have already talked with her upon the sub- 
ject,” Rob responded, “but she seems to have a 
nervous horror of the bare thought. You remem- 
ber how very sensitive she was—that sensitiveness 
has become morbid in these years, and her life 
seems to be blasted.” 

“I think I could change her ideas materially, 
could I see her. Will you do what you can to- 
ward gaining me an interview ?” 

“ Certainly. I will see her to-day, if you wish, and 
send a line to you at the hotel. I will also use all 
my powers of persuasion toward the desired end.” 

“ Thanks—you are very kind,” Russ said slow- 
ly, as he rose. “Thank you, also, Miss Harper, 
for your kind reception; I had no right to expect 
it. To ever possess your friendship again, was a 
happiness I have not dared dream of; but you 
have given me courage to ask for it. If you will 
give me your. friendship, and sometimes a kind 


She stood with her eyes cast down, and she y 


crimson, lifted her eyes, and held out her hand, 
Yet she did not answer his question. She made. 
brightly : 

“It is wicked and wrong to treasure 
wrongs. You never thought me vindictive or 
vengeful in the old days, did you, Russ? Hoy 


thought is little to ask. A kind word will not be 
much to give when we meet. Certainly I can ng. 
refuse either.” , 

“I may sometimes be in.the city,” he said, “T 
have located in Chicago. You have made m 
bold, you see, for I am going to ask for what you 
never granted me—the privilege of sometime 
calling upon you. I have so few friends left, | 
feel like a stranger and a wanderer here,” rr: 

“Yes; you may call when you are in the city, 
Rob answered; and he held her hand a moment, 
bowed over it, and was gone. re 

Walking slowly down the street, he pondered. 
over the interview—recalled every word, 
look, every gesture of Rob’s, and dwelt upon 3. 
lovingly. It was all so unexpected—all so unmes 
ited. 

“Dear little Rob,” he said to himself, «dea 
good little Rob! She always treated me better 
than I deserved, and now she is literally heaping 
coals of fire on my’ head. I am a mi 
wretch. I have ill deserved such kindness, by 

_with God’s help I will be worthy of it—gn 
more.” ia 

And Rob, standing at the window behind th, 
curtains, watched him, down the street, with a 
expression upon her face which Russ Holbem 


present idea of that sweet child-like fairy, z 


tg 
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CHAPTER VI. "f 
A glorious June aftetnoon: a day all green anf 
gold, and fleccy clouds, and brightness and beauty” 
In New York—in Chicago—the people were pee 
spiring and uncomfortable; but in Milwaukee # 
lake breeze kept the air fresh and pure, and fall 
of invigorating life. 
his beautiful, bride far too well, to see her 
| wi intense heat, or suffocate with vile odomy 
nd there is never a day so sweltering elsewhemy 
that he does not send a cool breeze to refresh the 
lady of his love. 








word, or thought, it will help me to be the mang " 


am trying to be. May I believe you my friend, me 
Rob?” ue 
Va 


white as death as she spoke. But at the lash 
word, at the utterance of her name, she wh hs 


him no vow of friendship. She only said, smiling 


Ws 


could you expect to find me so now? A king | 


would have found difficult to associate’ with bis 


Old Lake Michigan logy 
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Dash stood arching his:neck before the Empow- 
ium while his mistress chatted at the lace countet’ 
with Kate Hanover, Very close friends the no 
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7 become within the last three months. Rob is 
charmed with the beauty and grace of the young 
clerk, and delighted with her voice, and Kate in 
return can but be pleased with the society of 
charming Rob Harper. So they ride together 
and row together, and Kate has grown to feel the 
Harper mansion almost as much her home as the 
little house by the river. 

Very close and very dear friends, and yet not 
confidants. Kate has upon several occasions met 
Russ Holbein at Rob’s home. Rob has told her 
that he i: a lawyer from Chicago—an old acquain- 
tance, wo calls whenever he is in thecity. But 
Kate does not need to be told that Russ Holbein 
loves Rob Harper with an all-absorbing passion, 
and that he comes to her as a suitor. It is so 
evident that no words are needed; and she does 
not need to be told that Rob, by every feminine 
wile and art, is adding fuel to the flame already’ 
kindled in his heart. It seems to Kate that her 
friend is almost transformed into another being 
when Russ Holbein enters her presence. All her 
selfreliance, her independence, her strong traits 
of character, seem to melt away, leaving her a 
child—irnocent, trusting, helpless. She looks up 
to this strong man, with child-like simflicity and 
faith. 

To Kate, Rob seems a woman of decided char- 
acter and great self-reliance. And when Russ 
Holbein said to her one day, “Our friend Miss 
Harper is a most unusual type of the city-bred 


girl—she has kept her child-like simplicity and 
innocence into womanhood’s years. Indeed, I 
think she will never be a woman—she will always 
bea beautiful child, and need leading”—Kate 


searcely knew how to answer. For to her Rob 
was so entirely different from his conception of her. 
And yet, in his presence, she exhibited only the 
child-like side of her character. Kate felt a strong 
regard for Russ Holbein, and doped his suit might 
win favor with her friend, as she believed it would. 

Yet no.words were spoken between them upon 
the subject. And on the other side, Kate never 
mentioned the name of Banson Beverly to her 
friend. Yet his society had become very dear to 
her in the last two months. She would have 
thought it sacrilegious almost, to have dreamed of 
his being other than a valyed friend. Her life 
had been lonely and desolate and devoid of com- 
pantonship, She said to herself that Banson Bev- 
erly was just such a friend as she had wanted all 
her life. He seemed years and-years older than 
herself: and that intangible barrier of reserve in 
hismanner made him seem far away from her, 
even when with her. She would have’ indignantly 
denied the danger of his companionship, She 
admired the marble beauty of his face, the perfect 
symmetry of his figure, and said to herself, « He 
is the personification of my dreams of perfect 
beauty—even so I think God made Adam in his 
own image.” But she believed she was admiring 





him only as she would a statue—not as a man. 
To have thought of him, to have spoken of him, 
as she heard girls speak of their beaux and lovers, 
would have seemed actual sin to her. Indeed, 
she never spoke of him at all. She was not nat- 
urally communicative, and her store life rendered 
her doubly reticent. She knew the danger of 
speaking even unguardedly in the presence of 
a score of clerks, and there spoke but littlek—and 
never upgn any personal matter. She had even 
obtained and enforced a promise of secresy from 
Minnie Denton, concerning the affair of her por- 
trait. You know how much girls will make out 
of a little,” she saif, «and I beg you not tospeak 
of this matter at the store. It will offend me 
seriously if you do.” And Minnie, who had really 
a kind heart, and who beside stood a little in awe 
of this queenly-browed young fellow-clerk, had 
been silent as the grave. So Banson Beverly’s 
interest in the girl. was known only to herseli and 

her cousins. , 

Dull, kind people they were, who gave the 
young couple their freedom, and asked no .~ *s- 
tions. So they sat on the cool veranda aud 
chatted, or walked in the grove, or rowed on the 
river, and Banson told her of Rome, and Venice, 
and Florence, of the people and places he »ad 
seen—of everything save himself. And the ,irl 
listened like one in a dream; but of his conversa- 
tions, or of himself, she never spoke; never men- 
tioned his name, except, indeed, to the little 
blind girl—her cousins’ only child—whose lonely 
hours she sometimes relieved by relating his tales 
to her. 

An author has said, “ Whatever is known by 
ourselves alone, possesses great value. Words 
render joys and pains alike less sacred.” 

As we find relief in relating a sorrow—dispos 
ing, ina measure, of our grief by the putting of 
it into words—so are all other emotions reduced 
and made common by expression. The thoughts 
we do not utter are always the. most intense and 
sacred, Words profane—silence sanctifies, 

Her silence concerning her companionship*with 
Banson Beverly rendered it all the more precious 
to her. Great would have been the surprise of 
Rob Harper had she known it; and equally great, 
perhaps, the amazement of the artist had he 
known of her intimacy with Miss Harper. But 
he knew nothing of the girl’s fife aside from her 
home and store life. Indeed, he did not suppose 
she had any other life, and did not realize how 
much of her life he made. 

To go back to Rob Harper, whom we left sit- 
ting at the lace counter. She had made a few 
purchases, and while waiting for the parcel, was 
speaking to Kate. 

“I want you to-morrow afternoon,” she said, 
“and wish you would come early. I will drive up 
for you immediately after morning service. I 
have a friend who is ill, and I have told her so 
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much about you, she is anxious to meet you. I « Artists make great blunders in naming aming thelr 
want you to go with me to-morrow afternoon, and | pictures,” he said, when questioned. “ Let vs 
sing toher. It will be a Christian deed, for she | admirer call it what he pleases, and then all will | : 
is sick and low-spirited. Shall I come for you | be satisfied. I have painted the Picture—now 
after service ?” call it what you will.” . 
Kate gave a ready assent to her friend’s request, A dozen times he had refused to sell the wes 
and Rob drove away. Crossing West Water | ture, but to-day he was seized with a change of 
street, she saw a tall figure emerge from a street | mood, and was retouching it, ready to place it oq — 
car, and approach her phazton. It was Russ | sale. 
Holbein. He lifted his hat, and she reined in The steam whistles at Bay View shrieked their 
Dash, with a sweet smile of welcome. message of freedom to tired men and women the 
«I had just entered the car to go to the depot,” | city over. Six o’clock had come, and the streeiy 
he said, leaning over the side of the phzeton, “but | began to overflow with their tides of human be 
will wait now for the next car.” I feared I would | ings. 
have to return without seeing you.” Banson Beverly locked up his studio, ang 
* Did you call at the house ?” walked slowly up toward Farwell avenue; then 
“Yes, but found you out.” crossed to Bainbridge, and over North street 
“Found me not in,” she corrected, laughing. | bridge to Whittaker’s Landing. It may be that 
* Don’t say you have found me out. A lady never | ‘his stroll was aimless, but at the boat-landing he 
likes to think she is found out by her friends—es- | sat down and waited. - Perhaps half an hog 
pecially her gentleman friends.” passed while he lay in the sunshine, with his hat 
* I fancy Miss Harper has little to conceal that | drawn over his eyes, dreaming day dreams 
she’ would not be willing should be found out,” | Then a light step sounded, and rising, he greeted 
responded Russ Holbein, earnestly. Kate Hanover with a warmer smile than people 
«“Q, you make me quite an exception to the | at large supposed it possible for his lips to assume 
sex, then ?” she laughed. Kate w&s in the habit of rowing home when 
“Indeed, Ido. You are a great exception to | ever the weather permitted, and knowing this 
the sex in general—at least to me.” Banson Beverly very frequently waited for her at 
Rob dropped her eyelids. the Landing, and accompanied her. She had 
« When did you come to town?” she queried. half expected him to-night, and gave him a bright. 
“Only two hours ago. I had but a short time | glance of welcome as she tripped down the stair 
to stay, but could not bear to return without see- | to where the boat was moored. 
ing you. I am so glad you happened to drive She took her seat in the boat, and he sat opposite 
this way. My car is coming, however. I must | her, and held the oars. They did not make swift 
leave you. Good-bye, until our next meeting, | progress, these two. The night was too perfect 
which, I trust, is not far distant.” .| for haste. The artist rowed slowly, accomplishing 
He touched his hat, sprang aboard the moving | little more than to keep the boat against the cur 
car, and with a smile and a bow, Rob touched | rent.” The beauty of the scene filled him full, and 
Dash with the whip, and was out of sight; and | the woman’s face opposite was dangerously allur 
the expression that settled upon her face would | ing in its dreamy Southern beauty. 
have puzzled Russ Holbein, had he seen her just He had ceased to struggle with himself. He 
then. had said: “It is fate, and I must submit.” And 
The golden afternoon drifted on. Bansop Bev- | so more and more had he allowed himself the 
erly Was giving the water-piece some retouches, | pleasure of the girl’s society—not thinking, not 
and had Minnie Deton been enabled to peep over | asking, what the end must be. 
his shoulder, she would have been still further A great bank of clouds lay piled up in the 
gratified, for the two frail boats we last saw drift- | west—clouds that had been fleecy and white a 
ing side by side upon a waste of water, now each | wool all day, now radignt with the seven hues of 
held a human form. One was a man, one a | the rainbow, and reflected in the waters below be; 
woman, and they sat with their faces turned from | came doubly beautiful. 
each other. Alone, and side by side, but one “I wonder,” spoke the artist, leaning on his 
gazes to the north, and one to the south; and | oars—“I wonder no poet ever immortalized the 
so they drift, without oars and without compass. | beauty of this spot. It is fairer than many & 
Nothing could have been stranger or more weird | famed foreign country, whose every river and hill 
than that waste of sea—the two desolate human | has been woven into verse.” 
beings, and the dull November sky that hung “I was a moment since trying to recall a poem 
above them, Yet the work was wonderful, and | —written I fancy upon a night like this, upon this 
people flocked to see it, though no one pretended | spot,” responded Kate. “Ff set it to an air of my 
to understand it. Some called it “The Ship- | own once, and used to sing it. I can recall but 
wreck,” others, “ The Captives,” while the artist | two stanzas. Shall I sing them?” 
himself called it nothing. He bowed his head, and leaning on the oats, 
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jstened to her rich voice as she sang the words, 
set to her own weird melody : 
“Toward even, when the day leans down 
To’kiss the upturned face of night, 
Out just beyond the loud-voiced town, 
I know a spot of calm delight. 
Like crimson arrows from a quiver, 
The red rays pierce the waters flowing, 
As we go singing, dreaming, rowing, 
To Leaddemann's-on-the-River. 
“ Night falls as in some foreign clime, 
Between the hills that slope and rise; 
So dark the shades at landing-time 
We could not see each other's eyes. 
We only saw the moonbeams quiver 
Far down upon the stream. -That night 
The new moon gave but little light 
At Lenddemann’s-on-thé-River.” 

Her rich voice died away in echoes among “the 
hills. The artist listened, and watched the up- 
lifted look that always came into her face when 
she sang. 

«Is there no more?” he said, when she had 
finished. ‘ 

«“More—but I have forgotten it. 
the poem ?” 

“The poem? I had not thought—I did not 
notice the words. I heard only your voice, I 
never think of the words when you sing.” 

The glory of the sunset was all about them. 
The green hills sloped away in the distance. 
Their light boat rocked idly on the river, and they 
had made no progress. for several minutes. Still 
the artist leaned on the oars anu looked at the face 
of the woman opposite. The glory of the sunset 
fell upor her hair, and brought out its lights and 
shadows, and lit a red flame in the depths of her 
splendid eyes. She sat like a young Indian prin- 
cess in her dark, rich beauty, and drank in the 
unutterable joy and contentment that seemed sur- 
rounding her. 

A delicious sense of rest. and happiness filled 
her heart, and the peace which is mof¢ the peace 
that passeth understanding, for that comes only 
after pain and loss, and these she had not known, 
but the peace of beauty, and rest, and love—felt, 
but unspoken, 

She was watching the clouds, and was not con- 
scious of the fire in the eyes that were fixed upon 
her face—those eyes always s@ cold and crystal 
clear; of the glow in the face, usually so marble 
pale; and she had not noticed the change that had 
been creeping over him. He went on speaking 
with a low, suppressed voice, repeating his last 
words : “When I hear you sing, I do not hear the 
words—I hear nothing in the wide world but 
' your voice; when I am away from you I can 
close my eyes, and I hear it still. From the first 
moment I heard it, I knew how it would be. I 
curse and hate myself for my folly, but it is useless 
to struggle with fate. God help me and forgive 
me, for I love you, Kate!” 


Do you like 





She had not lewiacahe had not dreamed 
what was coming. She had been watching the 
clouds, She had not seen the fire in his. face, 
nor heard the thrill in his voice. An hour before 
she would have denied the possibility of her lov- 
ing this man—this demi-god. But as he said 
those impassioned words, “God help gne, for I 
love you,” a sudden flood of light flowed in upon 
her heart. It was as if a door had opened at 
some magic word, and within she had beheld in 
a golden glory of sunlight, a veiled virgin sitting, 
of whose existence she had not known, 

She did not start or flush. She only turned:her 
splendid eyes slowly from the sunset to his face, 
and answered slowly and wonderingly, for the 
knowledge was a surprise to her own heart: 

“No; you need no pity, no forgiveness, for I, 
too, love—I love you, Banson!” 

“Thank God!” he said, but a groan seemed 
to follow his words, and seizing the oars, he sent 
the light boat speeding up the river like a bird on 
wing. No word was spoken by either; the land- 
ing was reached, the boat drawn on shore, and 
springing on the sand the artist took Kate’s hand, 
and assisted her from the boat. She was the first 
to break the silence. 

“ Will you come in and rest 4 little while,” she 
said, softly. 

“ Thank you, no—not to-night,” he answered, 
hurriedly. “I think I had better return at once.” 

He stepped toward the boat, then came back, 
and reached out and drew the girl into his arms. 

“It is no use, Kate,” he whispered, “I cannot 
forget you if I would, my queen, my beauty!” 

“TI would not let you if you could, now!” she 
murmured, ‘You are no longer your own mas- 
ter, sir, after your tell-tale words, and I defy you 
to forget the girl who has confessed her love for 
you.” 

He drew her to his breast, kissed her passion- 
ately, and then almost pushed her from him, 

“Good night, my love, my life,” he said, and 
was in the boat and darting like a winged crea- 
ture down into the shadows of the evening. 

She stood and listened to the regular beat of’ 
his oars, until she could hear them no longer; 
then she walked slowly toward the cottage among 
the trees. 

Something in her lover’s manner had left a 
strange impression upon her; but the novelty of 
her own emotions filled her heart too full for any 
doubts of him or his love, 

So great seemed her joy that she felt a feeling 
of awe as she remembered his words, “I love you, 
Kate,” and her own words in reply, How had 
she dared answer him—how had she dared say 
those words to him? 

“Kate, I am lonely,” called the little blind 
girl, as she passed het to go to her room. “Come, 
sit by the bed, and tell me some of Mr. Banson’s 
stories. Tell me what he last told you.” 
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* No, no, Nelly, I could not—no, I could not,” 
she answered, “it is too sweet—I could not!” and 
she hurried on to her own room; and there, 
alone with her heart and the stars, she sat and 
reveled in her new-found joy until the night grew 
late, 


CHAPTER VII.* 

A pretty picture the two girls made, as they 
rode down Broadway the follow‘ng day. Rob 
had called for Kate after service, and brought her 
home to dinner. Then sending Count for Dash 
and her phaeton, she took Kate by her side, and 
set out to make the promised call on the invalid 
friend of whom she had spoken. 

Kate had blossomed out in a new beauty, it 
seemed to Rob, since the previous day. Her 
dark eyes were fairly dazzling in their brilliancy, 
and the bloom of wild roses glowed on her cheeks 
and lips. A striking contrast they made—like 
two paintings by Titian and Tintoretto placed side 
by side—one with her golden halo of hair and 
eyes and skin; and one with a purple crown of 
hair, and the rich shades Tintoretto loved to 
paint. 

“ A rosy, as it were, an’ a pond lily in one ber- 
kay,” soliloquized Count, as he watched them 
down the street. “That ere young lady is a 
mighty poorty one, with her flashin’ eyes and her 
smile that sorter lifts a feller right up outer his 
boots. But after all, I don’t see none of ’em that 
look so much like a angel as Miss Rob. It were 
a great streak of luck fur Count, the day what he 
spilled his swill and hurted his foot. Ef it hadn't 
been for that he wouldn’t® hed on a suit of 
clothes like this ere, nor a felt the feelin’ o’ full- 
ness round about his stomach that he 4es felt since 
a-eatin’ that strawberry short-cake fur dinner. 
When a feller hes bin used ter skippin’ a meal er 
two every day, it is extre-or-de-nary hard work 
fur him ter remember that his supper is sure, and 
not eat too much uv sich dinners ez he finds set 
before him here’; an’ it is not om-frequently the 
case that after dinner he feels oncomfortable.” 

And Count, who during this soliloquy had been 
slowly wandering stable-ward, threw himself down 
on a pile of clean hay, and began to rub that por- 
tion of his body which, from his remarks, we 
might be led to suppose was causing him some 
annoyance. In a very few moments his efforts at 
assisting digestion seemed efficacious, for he fell 
asleep muttering, “ Not—any—more strawberry 
cake just now; no, thank yer—not any—to-day.” 

Meanwhile Roband Kate were driving leisurely 
toward the South Side. Dash, who had lost his 
reckoning of the days of the week, forgot that it 
was Sunday, and was anxious to exhibit his speed 
and spirit to the Broadwayians, as he had been 
urged to do on previous occasions; but the gentle, 
firm hand at the ribbons restrained his ardor, and 
brought him down to an easy pace. 





Rob found her friend unusually silent. By 
for the expression of happiness in her face, g 
the glow in her eyes, she might have fancied het 


sad, so silent she seemed. But one glance at | 


her beautiful face put to rout any thought of sor, 
row. In truth, the calm of great joy was upon m5 
—the calm, alas! which too often precedes the 


storm, 


“TI hope,” Rob said presently, breaking tee 5 


lence—“ I hope Agnes will be well enough to see _ 
us. She has days when even I am refused admit. _ 
tance.” 

“What is your friend's name?” asked Kate - 
«*I think you have not mentioned it.” 

«“ Agnes—-Agnes Roderton.” 

“Indeed!” 

Rob look toward her friend inquirmgly at her 
ejaculation of surprise. 

“ Do you know her?” she asked. 

« Not at all; but I saw her once, and she af 
fected me so peculiarly that I have never forgot. 


ten her face, voice or name. That day is inl é 


bly impressed upon my mind.” t 
Then Kate related to Rob her first meeting 
with Agnes Roderton. 
“It is very strange,” mused Rob. “T see no 
explanation for it, unless we say that you were jy 
a peculiarly magnetic state, and felt the pain and 


sorrow that she herself was feeling. She hasa 


great trouble, and is never happy.” 

“I don’t know. I have thought of it since 
often, and wondered if she Were to be associated 
with my life in any way, and if that was a warn. 
ing to me.” 

“That would hardly be possible,” Rob #6. 
sponded, “ even if we were superstitious enough to 
believe in warnings; for Agnes goes not at all 
into society, and could in no way cross your path,” 

A few minutes later Kate was waiting in @ 
handsomely-furnished parlor, while Rob went to 
prepare her friend for the meeting. Presently 
she returned, and conducted Kate across the hall 
and into a spacious room, where, propped up by 
pillows, lay the face she so well remembered, 
paler, thinner, lovelier even than before. She 
reached out a transparent hand, and welcomed 
Kate with a sweet smile. 

“Iam glad to see you, Miss Hanover. It is 
very kind of you to come,” she said. “Sit down 
by me. I am feeling better than usual to-day, 
and can enjoy a visit with my friends without fear 


’ of after consequences, I think.” 


« What seems to be the nature of your disease?” 
Kate asked, as she held the thin hand of the in- 
valid, and noted its transparency. f 


Agnes smiled languidly. “I hardly know how - 


to answer you,” she said, “I am never strong, aid 
for several months I have been gradually losing 
strength. I feel no pain, bat have scarcely am 
bition to raise my head half the time. Some days 
I am very low, and sink almost away—again, to 
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day, f for instance, I am quite well; I sat up, and 
walked to the window this morning.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Rob, “then you are 
better! I think yow are going to gain right along, 
now the summer has come. By September I 
mean to see you plump and rosy.” 

Agnes smiled, but made no answer. Rob 
chatted on—Kate sat by the bedside, but she with- 
drew her hand from the invalid’s clasp after a few 
moments, seemingly to adjust her hat—in truth 
because a momentary sensation of the emotion she 
experienced when first meeting this woman, 
passed over her. 

‘It was but a moment—and it had gone; but 
while it lasted it was like a cruel hand about her 
heart. 

« Sing to me, will you not ?” asked Agnes after 
a little ; and like the strains of a wind harp, Kate’s 
yoice rose, in a low, sweet melody, suited to the 
sick and weary. Song after song she sang, and 
the tears were in Agnes’ eyes when she ceased. 

“Your voice makes me weep,” she said, “I 
think you must have suffered, to sing as you do— 
whole histories sound in your voice.” 

«I have had a lonely life,” Kate responded+ 
quietly, « but not a sad one—at least no sorrows 
have come to me. . I know very little of pain.” 

“Then it must be the sorrow that is to come 
_ which I hear in your voice. You must come again 
and sing to me.” * 

A few moments later the two girls were rolling 
homeward. “You must go with me again,” Rob 
was saying, “I think you have done Agnes a 
world of good—I think you can do her more, 
She is morbid, rather than ill, and needs some 
one to keep her from thinking of her own 
troubles.” 

“Then you do not think she will die? She 
seems to me very feeble and likely to go into con- 
sumption, if indeed she has not already that fatal 
disease.” 

«She will go into it, unless she is rallied out of 
her morbid state, and I fear it will be hard work 
for us to succeed in doing that. But we can at 
least try. Why—if there is not—yes—it is Mr. 
Holbein at the gate.” 

Sure enough, Mr. Holbein was just closing the 
gate behind him, as the young ladies drove up. 
He assisted them to alight, and explained as he 
walked up the path with them. 

“I found a friend at the depot yesterday,” he 
said, “who had business for me, which detained 
me here until late last night. Therefore [ made 
bold to trespass upon your time and indulgence 
this afternoon. And,” he continued lowering his 
voice so Rob alone could hear, “ I have something 
to say to you, Miss Harper, which I do not wish to 
delay longet. Grant me an hour by and by.” 

The girls left Mr. Holbein below, while they 
ran up stairs to remove their wraps. Rob ex- 
changed her handsone carriage dress for a cool 





white muslin, and dropped her hair down in two 
simple braids, as we saw her do once before. 

It seemed to Kate theré was a strange excite- 
ment in her face and manner, as she made her 
toilet. : 

“I think I will remain here, and enjoy a nap, 
while you entertain Mr. Holbein, if you will excusé 
me,” she said presently. ; 

“Certainly, if you like, dear,” Rob answered ; 
and then suddenly she turned and placed both’ 
hands on the girl’s shoulders, and looked up in 
her face with eyes that were glowing like coals of 
fire. 

« Kate,” she said, “do you know what revenge 
is? do you know what it is to live on the hope and 
dream of one aim for years and years, to sleeping 
or waking have but one purpose in life? and after 
long years, to find yourself face to face with that 
purpose gealized, to hold in your hand the longed- 
for power to avenge a bitter wrong? Do you 


know—can you imagine what that would be toa | 


proud woman?” 

Her words and her manner were a riddle to 
Kate. “I do not know—but I can imagine, I 
think,” she said, “what such a knowledge—such 
a power would be! yet I think it would be a 
greater revenge not to use that power.” 

A bitter laugh escaped Rob’s lips. A laugh so 
unlike her usual musical ripple, that Kate gazed 
upon her in surprise. 4 % 

Rob caught her arms about her friend’s form 
suddenly and kissed her lips. ‘“ Forgive me, dar- 
ling,” she said, «I did not mean to wound you. 
Now I am going down to entertain Mr. Holbein, 
and I must not carry this air with me, he would 
not know me—he says I am such a sweet, trusting 
child,” and with a light, sarcastic laugh, Rob 
kissed her hand to her friend and was gone. 

‘ Russ Holbein met her half way as she en- 
tered the parlor. She came in like a vision of 
light, with her snowy robes and her falling hair 
and her sweet smile. He took her hand and led 
her toward the window. Drawing behind the 
lace curtains in the embrasure of the windowsand 
still holding her hand, he bent his dark eyes-on 
her softly-tinted face. 
“Miss Harper—Ro 


” he said, and his-strong 
voice trenibled with the intensity of the emotion 


that moved him. “Dear Rob, I do not think I 
need tell you what it is I have to say to you to-day ? 
You know it already—you can not help knowing 
how I love you. I did not mean to speak so soon. 
I meant to wait years, and work, and build my- 
self a name to be proud of, and lay it with a fortune 


at your feet. But every time I look in your face, © 


every time I touch your hand, my growing ‘and 
increasing love seems springing to my lips. Your 
manner, voice, and eyes, give me courage to 
speak—and I can not longer be silent. My pearl, 
my darling, my queen, tell me with your lips, as 
you have already told me with your eyes a thousand 
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times, that the past is forgotten, and that I may 


dare hope for your love.” 

His voice was as sweetest music to her ears, but 
she did not answer. Her face was turned a little 
from him, purposely, and her eyes were looking far 
away. 

He went on: “God knows I never dreamed of 
such joy as this! Inthe miserable years that have 
gone, my. wildest hope was to sometime receive 
your forgiveness. But to ever be your friend, to 
know you mine, to ever hold your hand, and tell 
you of my love, and plead for yours again, I never 
dreamed, until your kind greeting and growing 
kind manner gave me hope. I understand now 
what divine forgiveness is, how the angels pardon 
a repentant sinner and lead him into glory. O 
Rob, look at me! Tell me that I have not ‘hoped 
in vain, that the sweet trust and love in your eyes 
was but the reflection of what your heart holds for 
me! Tell me so, Rob, and I will be as a score of 
men hereafter to toil for you and build for you a 
name and a fortune. Look up, my pearl—my 
own, and tell me that you love me,” 

But the face that turned toward him was 
whiter than marble, and colder than the snows 
of winter. The voice that spoke to him had the 
ring of cold steel. 

“Mr. Holbein,” she said, and at those two 
words he shivered as if a cold wind had struck 
him, “ you are entirely mistaken, I have no love 
to give you.” . 

“ Rob!” he cried, “ Rob!” and then he could go 
no farther.. - , 

“I am gorry,” she said, still more coldly— 
“ sorry indeed, that you should so misinterpret my 
intended kindness,” 

«“ But my God, Rob! you cannot mean it!” he 
cried in agony, his lips white and trembling. 
« Why, you have led me on—you have given me 
every reason to hope. You seemed so innocent, 
so trusting, so child-like! God helpme! But it 
is cruel and heartless—have you no mercy ?” 

‘She locked him full in the face. 

«“ No,” she said—* no, I have no mercy for you, 
Russ Holbein. i have had no thoughts of mercy 
for you for five years. This day has been long in 
coming. Ah! yes; the mills of the gods grind 
slow, but they grind exceedingly fine, it is said, 
you know.” 

«And this is all?” 

His voice was calm now, and he stood up 
grand and strong in the face of his pain—his arms 
folded tightly across his breast, his lips com- 
pressed. ‘ 

«“ Yes—all, so far as I am concerned.” 

“You have ncthing more to say? you meant 
this—you planned it ?” 

“I meant this—I planned it—and I have noth- 
ing more to say,” she answered. 

«“ Then God forgive you !” he said, and turning 
waiked away, and out of the house. 





CHAPTER VIII, 


Kate Hanover, after her friend left her, did not . 


sleep. Her heart was too full of sweet dreams 
be dwelt upon, and sitting upon a low chair by the 
open window, she looked out on the beautj 


pure day, and thought of one who was longing for 


her—one whom she would perhaps, nay, surely, 
she said, see that evening, 

Suddenly her reverie was interrupted by the 
sound of a step on the gravel-walk below, and 


there she saw Russ Holbein passing siowly down 
toward the street. She was surprised to see him | 
taking his departure so soon, and still more gy. | 


prised when he turned his face toward her, as he 
paused to latch the gate behind him; for she say 
that he was pale as are the dead, and looked as 
men Jook on whom some terrible blow has 

Just that moment the door opened, and Rob en. 
tered the room. She, too, was deathly pale, and 


her eyes were circled with purple rings that rep. 


dered her almost ghastly in appearance. Kate 
sprang to her feet. 

“Oh, Rob!” she cried, clasping her hands to. 
gether, “ what has happened? Something terri. 
ble has occurred, I know! You look so strange! 
And oh, Rob! what was the matter with My, 
Holbein ?” 

Rob made no answer, but drew a stool before 


Kate’s chair, and sitting down, placed: her folded - 


arms across her friend’s lap, 
“ Kate,” she said, “I am going to tell you g 
story. Will you listen?” 
“ Yes, dear, to anything you want tosay.” _ 
“It is a story within a story, Kate, and one 


part of it is not mine to tell; yet 1 must relate it - 


all to make you understand. You must guard it 
sacredly as your own.” : 
“T will,” Kate answered, simply. 
“It is not quite seven years since I first met 
Russ Holbein,” Rob began. “He was a wild, 
wayward youth, but handsome and fascinating, as 


you can perhaps imagine. My father conceiveda 


great dislike for him,and forbade my admitting 
him to the house; but I often met him at the 
homes of my friends, and he wooed me, and won 
my consent to a secret betrothal. His father ob 
jected to his entertaining thoughts of love or mar- 
riage before completing his education abroad; 
and my own father’s dislike to him rendered it 


doubly necessary that our relation should not be 


known. I loved him, Kate, young as I was, with 
my whole heart. 
and his faults but the follies of youth. I believe 
he was very fond of me for many months; but at 
length their came a shadow—the first—between 
us. He annoyed me by his praises of a certain 
black-eyed young actress who played here a sea 


son. I attended the theatre one evening, and saw — 


her. Russ was in the dress-circle, near the stage, 


and she seemed to play for him alone, After” 





I believed him noble and true, 
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that I grew jealous, and forbade his coming into 
my presence until he could talk of something be- 
side the actress. He left me in anger. For 
three days I saw no more of him, and im that 
time my anger had cooled, and my love rose up- 
permost. I blamed myself for my angry words, 
and resolved to be all tenderness and love when 
we should meet again. I grew restless and im- 
patient for some word from him, and each hour 
seemed to prove to me anew how dear he was— 
how much I loved him. At length, one July 
morning, there came a note from him. I seized it 
with trembling hands, pressed it to my lips, and 
stood by the open window to read its loving mes- 
sage. I remember, I wore white, and a rose in 
my hair. The perfume of those roses makes me 
faint to this day.” 

She paused a moment, and then proceeded, 
«The rote told me only that he was married and 
gone; and prayed me to forgive and forget him, 
and begged me to go to Agnes Roderton. . Agnes 
Roderton and I had been very dear friends that 
summer. I had not known her long. My father 
did not exactly approve of my intimacy with her, 
because her sister and sister’s husband belonged 
to that class of fashionable people whom. he con- 
demned, They gave champagne suppers, and in- 
dulged in the style of amusements my father 
termed dissipation. Agnes was gentle and modest, 
and pretty as a violet. We met at a reception one 
evening, and from that time were fast friends. 

As soon as I recovered from the shock of the 
information contained in the note, Il went to Agnes 
Roderton. She was ill in her room, but gave 
word for me to be admitted. I found her in a 
state of nervous prostration, She had eaten noth- 
ing for two days; and between sobs and tears, 
told me her story at length. 

It seemed that two evenings previous, there had 
been a moonlight féte and a champagne supper 
given in honor of the black-eyed actress, at 
Lenddemans-on-the-River. The young actress, it 
seems, was well connected, and had personal 
friends in the city. The féte was a grand affair, 
but grew rather lawless as the night waxed late. 
Russ Holbein was there, playing devotion to the 
actress. _He drank deeply, toasting his inamorata 
at every glass. By and by Agnes noticed that he 
seemed pleading earnestly with her. She did not 
hear his words, but she saw that he was greatly 
excited. A short time afterward, Russ announced 
that a new order of amusement was on the tapis. 
There was to, be a mock marriage; he and the 
actress acting as bride and groom. Every one 
applauded, and they arose and joined hands, 
Then some one proposed that it should be a double 
wedding, to render it doubly interesting. There 
was a young man who had been somewhat atten- 
tive to. Agnes during the summer; and as he 
chanced to be sitting by her side, he gave her his 
hand, and she laughingly rose. and the service 
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was. pronounced, A man belonging to the theat- 
rical comapany officiated as clergyman. He pro- 
nounced both couples married, gave them the 
usual advice, amidst the applause of the listeners, 
and then congratulations and toasts followed. 
But when the night grew into the small hours, the 
revelers scattered, and the mirth gave place to 
silence. And then, pale and trembling, and sud- 
denly sobered, Russ Holbein went to Agnes and 
Banson Beverly, and whispered a secret that 
blanched, their faces.” 

“To Agnes Roderton and who?” © Kate’s 
voice was very low, but it seemed to ring through 
the chamber with startling distinctness as she 
asked the question. 

“* Banson. Beverly—the young man who acted 
as groom with Agnes. I had not meant to use 
his name; but I know you will guard Agnes’ 
secret.” 

“TI will guard it,” she said quietly. “Goon.” 

“ The words that Russ Holbein’spoke to these 
two blanched their faces, I say, for he told them 
they were, like himself, legally married. The 
man had been an ordained clergyman, but had lost 
his voice, and from one thing after another to ob- 
tain a livelihood, had at length become agent for 
a theatrical company. Russ had found this out 
that evening, accidentally, and that was how he 
came to plan the mock-marriage. Both he and 
the actress had imbibed champagne freely. He 
was madly infatuated, and it seemed to him, under 
the influence of the wine and the excitement, that 
it would be a great triumph to make her his wife 
in face of them all. She was pleased with his 
handsome face and reputed wealth and position, 
and consented. When Banson Beverly and Agnes 
stepped forward to add to the sport, neither 
warned them, or spoke one word to deter them 
from the rash act. y 

“The actress did not care—or she thought it 
fine sport—and Russ was so fearful that something 
would occur to prevent his own legal tie, that he 
refrained from speaking, He feared some friend 
of his father’s would step forward and make 
trouble if the true state of affairs were known; 
so, rather than risk his own mad folly, he sacri- 
ficed ‘his friends. Later on, when the cool night 
air left his brain clearer, he was alarmed, and 
confessed the whole. Banson Beverly was horror- 
struck, but told Agnes he would never expose 
their folly—that he would leave her then and 
there, and by never calling upon her, or having 
anything whatever to do with her support, in 
seven years, by the laws of Wisconsin, the marriage 
would be annulled. In the meantime she could, 
if she chose, obtain a divorce on the ground of 
desertion.” 

“Has she ever obtained it?” It was a very 
calm voice that asked the question. 

“ No—though Russ Holbein himself has been 
to her, assuring her of the ease with which it 
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could be effected. But she says she could not 
bear the publicity and disgrace. She has never 
been into society since the fatal event vccurred. 
It has preyed upon her mind-and half crazed 
her.” 

«“ And Banuson Beverly?” the calm voice queried 
again. 

« Banson Beverly left three hours later for Eu- 
rope. He remained abroad until about a year 
ago, when he came back, and opened a studio 
here in Milwaukee. But he never speaks to 
Alice Roderton if he meets her on the street— 
never does more than lift his hat. It will be more 
than a year yet before the law frees them. He 
goes nowhere, and his whole life seems to be em- 
bittered. I told you all this, Kate, because I 
want you to understand what’cause I have had 
for my course of action. Russ Holbein went east 
with his actress-wife, and within a year they 
parted. She grew reckless and bad, and he left 
her; and a year later she died that worst of imag- 
inable objects—a drunken woman. It was known 
here that Russ followed her away—the validity 
of his marriage was never known—it was sup- 
posed he married her after leaving here. No 
one, not. even Agnes Roderton, knew of our be- 
trothal. She never knew that her tale gave me 
pain, save what I suffered for her. But all these 
years, Kate, I have dreamed of a day when I 
should revenge the wrong that man did me. I 
have dreamed of it by night and day, and what a 
woman sets her heart and will to accomplish al- 
ways comes about. Last winter he came back. 
The day I first saw you I saw him again for the 
first time since our quarrel. He begged an inier- 
view in order to see Agnes Roderton. I planned 
then what I would do. I laid my cousse of action 
out, and followed it tothe letter. I swore to make 
Russ Holbein love me again, and I succeeded. I 
knew what would most attract a world-weary roué 
of a man. It would be sweet, child-like simplic- 
ity. By every art of dress, and trick of manner, I 
played that rolé. I succeeded, and every fibre 
of my being thrilled with delight as I watched 
the passionate love of mature manhood growing in 
his eyes. To-day he spoke—laid his heart and 
soul at my feet—and up to the last moment I acted 
my part. His passionate words of love were as 
sweetest music to my ears. I let him speak to 
the end, and then I chilled him with my coldness 
and pierced his heart with my scorn. I sent him 
from me with no hope—I showed him no mercy. 
And now my work is done—it seems to me I have 
nothing more to live for.” 

As she said these words Rob rose, walked 
a few steps, staggered, and fell into a dead swoon. 
Kate sprang to her assistance, and reaching the 
bell-rope, soog had two servants at hand. A 
draft of air and a little cold water soqn restored 
her consciousness, and Kate sat by her side until 
convinced that she was better. 





“ You are paler than I am,” Rob said, loo i 
I have 


up at her, “and your hand is like ice, 
talked you ill. You had better lie down ings 
place, dear.” 


“No. As soon as you feel quite well sein 


must leave you.. You must not think of dr 
me—send Count. I thank you for your conf, 
dence in me, Rob, and may God bless you al 
ways!” sie 
“How strange Kate’s manner was,” museq 
Rob, after Count had driven away with he 
friend. “She was so pale and cold, and 
from me as if we were to be separated for years, 
I fear my story saddened her.” 


CHAPTER IX, ie 

It might have been an hour after sunset, when 
Banson Beverly moored his boat, and walked y w 
the river-path toward the cottage. 

It had been a day of untold misery to him 
He had paced his room to and fro for hours, 
and at every turn had formed a new resolution, 
He would go away; he would leave the city; he 
would go to-Kate and tell her all, and leave his 
fate in her hands; he would tell her nothing, and 
drift with the current: then again he resolved 
go away, and brought out his traveling bag and 
packed it, and sat down to his desk and wrote 
her a letter of farewell: then he tore it up, and 
resolved to go to her and tell her all; but on the 
way thither he reasoned with himself. 

“ Why tell her now?” he said. “In another 
year, the law will leave me.a free man. I need 
not speak of marriage to Kate, or I need not umge 
our marriage until a year has passed; and then] 
will tell her, and I know she will forgive my de 
ception. But if I tell her now, it will of coune 
seem to her that I have no right to her society, mo 
right to her love; and I can not—no, 1 can no 
give her up!” 

So he reasoned within himself, and his selfish 
philosophy prevailed over his convictions of right 

There are men, strong, self-reliant, masculing 
in brain and body, high-minded and noble, yet ia 
whom lurks an element of weakness, or self-indut 
gence, or what ever you please to term it, whichis 
at complete variance with every other attribute of 
their natures. Only a vein, showing itself now 
and then; but often at some important crisis, 
when all their strength and manhood is needed, 
does this weak, vacillating propensity make itself 
known, ruling the man, deciding his course of 
action. And then people who have seen only hig 
strength and nobility exclaim “ How could be? 
how unlike him !” 

So Banson Beverly, a ndble and a strong 
yielded now to this weakness that ran, like a 
of cotton through a linen woof, through the 
of his character. 
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- This resolve once made, to hide his secret and 
ke the sweetness of his joy without making any 
confession to the object of his love, the walked 
rapidly toward the boat-landing, and securing a 
boat rowed up the river. As he rowed, he broke 
into song, and the hills echoed with his full, clear 
tones. Why is it that men and women so often 
break into song, when they have acted against the 
dictates of conscience? Is it the desire to drown 
the still small voice that rebukes and reproves, by 
the ringing tones of the human voice ? 

As he rowed and sang, he pictured to himself 
the meeting with Kate Hanover. It was so new 
to him to love and be loved—he was like some 
boy in the ardor of his first passion. He had 
passed through life shunning all women, because 
of the wrong he had unwittingly done one. That 
summer six years previous, he had been thrown 
into the society of Agnes Roderton more or less. 
He had, as Rob ‘Harper termed it, been somewhat 
attentive to her; yet hardly more so than cour- 
tesy demanded. He was just from college, and 
had come to Milwaukee to spend a summer before 
going abroad for his art studies. He had fallen 
in with a pleasure-loving class of people, and was 
made much of by women. His handsome face 
and talents made him popular. He yielded to 
the inclinations of youth, and the wishes of his 
friends, and enjoyed himself to the utmost. But 
no thought of love had entered his heart, other 
than as an artist’s day-dream. Then came that 
night of folly—after which he had no right to 
think of love or marriage. He grew cold and 
cynical, and shut himself away from the world. 
“[ am only a man,” he told himself, “and my 
heart is capable of intense passion. If I associate 
with women, I shall be exposed to the temptations 
of my sex and nature.” So he had walked on 
his lonely way until he turned his eyes, as if im- 
pelled by Fate, and saw Kate Hanover’s face, and 
was haunted by it all day long, and in the evening 
had heard her voice and had seen her face again. 
After that Fate seemed to push him on toward the 
inevitable end. He thought -it all over as he 
walked up the path toward the house. 

“Yes, it is Fate,” he said mentally. “I could 
not have resisted, had I been twice as strong.” 

He rapped lightly on the open door. A voice 
bade him enter. He felt disappointed at not 
being welcomed by Kate in person, The house 
seemed strangely still and lonely. 

“ Good evening,” he said, as the master of the 
house advanced to greet him. “I called to see 
Miss Hanover.” 

“She is in her room, I think,” the gentleman 
answered. Then turning to his wife, « Mary, will 
you'speak to Kate ?” ' 

The good wife left the room, only to return with 
the surprising intelligence that Kate was not in 

room, 





“She came home two hours ago,” she added, 


“and went directly to her room, I thought she 
was not looking well. I do not see where she 
can be.” 

« Then she has been out to-day ?” the artist asked. 

“Yes; she spent the day with her friend Miss 
Harper. Miss Harper sent’ her driver home with 
her this afternoon quite late,” 

“ Miss’ Harper?—Miss Harper of the city >” 
The artist’s voice trembled with sudden excite- 
ment, 

“Yes, sir. She and Kate seem to be very great 
friends. She often takes her down home with her 
for the Sunday.” 

“Did you ask Nelly where Kate had gone ?” 
asked the husband. “ Perhaps she might khow.” 

But the blind girl’s story only added to the 
mystery. 

“Kate kissed me, and cried, and said good-bye, 
Nelly ; and now she has gone, and I am so lone- 
some,” 

It was evident then, that she had gone from the 
house. Her hat and gloves, such as she had 
worn during the day, were not to be found. Fur- 
ther search brought to light a few lines hastily 
scrawled on a scrap of paper. 

“Dear Cousins,” it ran, “do not feel anxious 
about me. Iam going away, and I cannot tell 
you where. But I pray you be not distressed, for 
I shall be well off.” 

That was all. Banson Beverly.was wild with 
pain and, remorse. Like a mam demented, he 
rushed away, and securing a hack in the out- 


skirts of the city, drove rapidly to the home of | 


Rob Harper. 

The servant was just closing the house as he 
rang the bell. . , 

“ Miss Rob has retired,” she’announced, “ with 
a bad headache.” 


“Tell her that a gentleman wishes to speak : 


with her on a matter of life and death,” he said 
excitedly, 

The servant hurried away, half frightened at 
his manner and message. 

A few moments later, pale and haggard, Rob 
entered the parlor, She seemed to have grown 
years older since the morning. 

“Mr. Beverly !” she cried in surprise, as he rose 
at her entrance, 

“‘-Miss Harper,” he began hurriedly,“ I came to 
inquire if you know aught of the whereabouts of 
Kate Hanover ?” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

«« Why, I suppose she is at home,” she responded. 
“I sent my boy with her more than three hours 
since.” 

« But she is not at home!” he interrupted. «I 
have just left her home. She has gone, leaving a 
note, saying she is going away—no more. Miss 
Harper, tell me quickly, for God’s sake, if you 
spoke to her of the dark secret of my iite—of my 
fatal marriage !” 
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She looked up at him in blank amazement. 

“TI did,” she said, “because I wanted to tell her 
a story of my own, and could not without telling 
yours also. I thought she did not know you, and 
never would, and knew she would guard your se- 
cret. Yes, I told her this afternoon.” 

“Then, God help me!” he cried, “for I believe 


Iam a murderer!” 


She laid her hand on his bowed head. 

“ Hush,” she said, “tell me what all this means, 
Banson Beverly.” 

He looked up with hopeless despair in his 
eyes. 

“Tt means,” he said, slowly, “that I ‘forgot 
honor and truth after all these years, and fell madly, 
desperately in love with Kate Hanover! It means 
further, that I allowed all principle to be swept 
before the tide of that love, and that impelled by 
a relentless fate, I told her my love last night on 
the river, and received the assurance of her own 
in return. She never knew, she never dreamed 
of the secret I was concealing from her. Your 
words have exposed me, and God alone knows to 
what desperate deed the exposure of my sir and 
deception has driven her! ” 

He buried his face in his hands and groaned 
aloud. 

«“ Heaven pity us both!” cried Rob. “I never 
dreamed of this!. Oh, Kate! “Kate!” and for 
the second time that day Miss Rob tottered and 
fell m a dead fant. 

The artist lifted her in his arms, and bore her 
to the door. Servants were surimoned, and she 
was conveyed to her room, and sorrowfully and 
sadly Banson Beverly took his departure. 

He walked over Spring Street bridge, and 
looked down into the dark waters that lay be- 
neath it, and shivered. Had these dark waves 
flowed over his darling’s dead body? It might 
be! And his heart grew sick with dread. 

The night brought him no rest, no relief. 
Morning brought no tidings of Kate Hanover. 
He called at her home, but all was sorrow and 
desolation within. Kate seemed as utterly lost 
as if the earth had opened and covered her from 
sight. All séarch seemed im vain. 

And at the Harper mansion, bright Rob lay ill 
of a slow fever. At times she was delirious, and 
called wildly for her friend, and talked strangely 
and incoherently of many things—sometimes mut- 
tering the name of Banson Beverly, and again 
that of Russ Holbein. But this was, perhaps, the 
effect of the medicine as much as of. the disease ; 
for doctors delight in making a sick person sicker, 
and will, until the end of all things. 

Count was in a state bordering on distraction, 
and intercepted the egress of physicians from the 
house, rushing upon them from halls and stair- 
ways in the most unexpected manner, and assum- 
ing a.melodtamatic air and attitude while they 
answered his questions. 


a 





He held long conversations with Dash, too x to, in , 


the stable. 

«“ The-young lady as is a angel, isa litle better 
Dash, to-day,” he would say in the most 
manner, as he rubbed down the animal's 
sides. “She is.a leetle better—so I am 4 
by the mos’ valeeable scourse. Ef she should Pte 
Dash, me and you would be orpnings ; ‘brothers 
as it were in our loneliness an’ sorrow. And she 


may die, Dash. Them sort that are so much like 
a angel mos’ always do die, you know. © The 


doctors say as she is better; but between me and 
you Dash, I never did have a uncommon sight 
faith in them pill-baggy chaps. They are 
deceivin’, when they want to make a feller fee] 
good. But we ken only hope they are not deceiyiy’ 
this time,Dash, an that we are not to be orphings,” 
Count was deeply grieved, too, over the 


pearance of Kate, who held a place in his affes. 


tions second only to his mistress, 

“Ef it ud a bin Miss Rob,” he said, I shood 
a known in a minit whar she wuz; I shood know 
she wuz a transplanted like them ere chaps in ther 
Bible, thet I hear’n tell of at Sunday-school—trans, 
planted up ter heaving. Them kind iike herson 
as seem ter take ter goin’ up thet way; but this 
ere other one wat is a missin—aldeit she wurg 
mos’ dutiful lady—it wouldn’t seem natural fer her 
to be transplanted. Her great flashin’ eyes would 
sort o’ stagger an angel as should come to take her 
up, while Miss Rob would jes’ look at him kind! 
meltin, and away they’d go. No, Miss Kate aint 
transplanted, but where is she ?” 

And where was she ? 





CHAPTER X. 


Three weeks had gone by, and July was omthe 
wane. Yet no tidings had come from Kate Ham 
over. All search had been made, but with ne 
success. The last of the second week a body liad 
been found in the river near Walker's Point 
Bridge and placed ‘in the morgue for identification 
But it was decomposed beyond recognition, and 
the shreds of clothing attached to it gave no 
clue. Banson Beverly passed through the morgue 
and gave the ghastly form one shuddering glance, 
and hurried away. He- felt convinced it was not 
Kate; and yet might not her beautiful form ke 
lying somewhere, as bruised and blackened ide: 
one he had just looked upon? 

Who could tell what this young, passionate 
hearted, inexperienced girl had been’led to doi 
the first wild moment of her pain? And the 


river—the beautiful river that flows so blue ‘and 


bright, “between the hills that slope and rise” 
but grows dark and sluggish as it approaches the 
city, its waters weighed down, as it would seem, 
with the burden of their sins and sor 

did they receive her fair young form ? 
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“What fascination is it that lies in this river? 
Just a few blocks distant lies the grand old lake, 
with its foam-crested waves, and its deep, deep 
heart, where a weary one might hide and find 
sweetest of rest forever. And yet scarcely a 
month passes but the body of some suicide, some 
desperate one, is drawn up from the black and 
sluggish waters of the river as it flows slowly 
through the heart of the city. What fascination, 
what spell hangs over its waters, that the desperate 
and sin-burdened — “mad with ‘life’s history,” 
seek death in its unclean depths; rather than in 
the beautiful waters of Lake Michigan? 

Sitting in his studio with his head bowed on his 
hands, engrossed in bitter thought, Banson Bev- 
erly was suddenly startled by a strange voice 
speaking his name. 

“Be you Mr. Beverly ?” 

Hé looked up, and saw standing beside him a 
man attired in the livery of a driver, with hat in 
hand. 

«1 am Mr. Beverly,” he answered. “Did you 
wish to see me ?” 

«I have a note for you, sir, and was told to 
wait for an answer.” 

He lianded the artist a dantily-addressed mis- 
sive. Banson opened it wonderingly, and_read 
with surprise these lines : 

“Mr. Beverly: am very ill, and know that I 
can not live many days more. Before I die, I beg 
you to grant me an interview. I am able to see you 
to-day. Return with the driver if possible. 

“AGNES RODERTON.” 

Hastily exchanging his studio dress for more 
suitable habiliments, he locked his studio and 
took his place in the carriage. 

«Tam to return with you,” he said briefly ; and 
the driver cracked his whip, and they rolled away. 

Agnes Roderton had changed greatly since the 
visit of the two young ladies. She was wasted almost 
to a shadow, and her eyes shone with unearthly 
brilliancy, as she gave her hand in greeting to 
Banson Beverly, and motioned him to a seat by 
the side of her couch. She was very weak, and it 
was several moments after his entrance, before she 
gained strength to speak. 

“T am shocked to find you so ill,” he said. «I 
did not know of your sickness, and was totally un- 
prepared for this.” 

She smiled languidly. “I have had no real 
sickness,” she said “ but have been slowly failing 
im health for more than a year. During several 
months I have lost strength rapidly, and my phy- 
sician told me last evening that it was impossible 
for human skill to save me. I have known it for 
many months—it was no new thought for me.” 

“I trust, however, both he and yourself are mis- 
taken,” Banson said gently. “You are very 
young to die.” 

She looked up at him with her eyes of unearthly 


_ beauty. 





“TI am young in years,” she said, “but not ‘in 

suffering. I shall be very glad to be at rest.” 
- He covered his face with his hand. 

“God knows, Agnes,” he said earnestly, “how 
bitterly I repent the part I had in this sorrow of 
your life. It has been bitterer than death to us 
beth. But another year, Agnes, will set us free ; 
and I wish you might live until then?’ 

She shrank as if he had struck her. 

“And I pray Godoh! I pray God every 
hour to let me die before that time comes! He is 
very good, and will hear my prayer.” 

He was surprised at her words, but said nothing. 
She turned her face on the pillow, and was silent 
for a long time. Then she turned her face toward 
him again, and reached out her thin white hand. 

“ Banson,” she murmured, “hold my hand in 


: yours while I make a confession ‘to you. Lift my 


pillow a little. Thank you—now I am easy. I 
want to tell you why I'am so willing—so anxious 
—to:die before next year.” 

She paused a moment, and then proceeded. 

“You remember that summer six years ago— 
our first meeting—our‘constant association at balls, 
fétes, and merry-makings of all descriptions. I 
was seventeen that summer, Banson—I was just 
free from school, and knew little of men cr of the 
world, My sister was very fond of society, and 
very proud of me, and allowed me full freedom, 
when I ought to have been carefully guarded. 
You remember how informally you came to our 
house—and ‘for two golden months we saw each 
other almost daily. Do you remember, Banson?” 

“I remember,” he said gently. “It was a 
summer of thoughtless gayety and folly.” 

“« It was that,” she continued, “but oh, Banson! 
it was more than that to me. It was the sweetest 
time of my life—the perfect completion of my 
dreams of bliss. You did not know it—oh; Ban- 


«son, you did not know it!—but in those two golden 


months of that summer, forever gone, I grew to 
love you with my whole soul—my whole life—my 
whole strength.” 

“To love me!” he repeated, in wondering sur- 
prise. 

“Yes, Banson, you—my king, my king!- I 
worshiped everything your hand had touched. 4, 
have a-little cabinet half full of the flowers you 
brought me, now. You were so handsome, so 
princely, so almost god-like in your rich, young 
manhood, andi I knew nothing of the world save 
what I had read in books: You seemed to me 


the hero stepped forth from a romance, and [ . 


gave you my whole heart. I believed you loved 
me in return—you came so oftea, were with me so 
much, and your beautifal eyes glowed with such a 
deep light when you gazed upon me. I did “not 
know it was only the light of youth and hope. I 
thought it was the love-light which ‘only fell on 
me; and I was happyoh, so happy!” 

She paused again to gain strength to proceed, 
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Banson stroked the fragile hand he held in silence. 
He knew not what to say. 

“Then,” she continued, “came the féte at 
Lenddeman’s-On-the-River. When you proposed 
to me to add to the sport by a double mock-mar- 
riage, my heart fairly trembied with ecstasy at the 
thought that even in masquerade I was-to be 
called your wife. When the words were pro- 
nounced, I wonder that you did not see the almost 
holy joy in my face; I dared not look in your 
face, and my hand trembled upon your arm. You 

‘know what followed. At the first: word spoken 

by Russ Holbein, a great throb of joy made my 
heart bound—for I believed you loved me, and 
that the knowledge that we were legally. united 
would only be a source of happiness to you. 
But your first words proved to me how mis- 
taken were my hopes, and how misplaced my 
love. I saw by your horror-struck’ face and 
speech, that you neither loved me or dreamed of 
my love. I listened to your plan for our separa- 
tion, I heard your farewell words, as one in a 
nightmare, But all my pallor and faintness 
seemed but natural ander the circumstances. 
You left me, and I -was taken home. For days I 
lay and prayed to die. You had gone from me, 
and forever. The thought was terrible. But the 
knowledge that I was your legal, lawful wife, 
grew imexpressibly sweet to me. I believe it was 
this which kept me living. It has been my one 
joy and consolation. Rob Harper came to me, 
and I told her my story. She believed all my 
sorrow was because I had married you. She 
pleaded with me to quietly obtain a divorce. It 
could be done after one year of separation. I said 
I could not bear the publicity. Russ Holbein 
himself came, and pleaded with me, but I would 
not listen to them. I would rather they had 
taken life itself from me, than the right to call 
you my husband, to my aching heart.” 

“My poor, poor girl—my poor Agnes!” he 
murmured. 

“Tt was all the comfort I had,” she continued. 
“You were gone from me, never more to return. 
I had given you my whole heart, and I could 
never love again, even were I free. After you 
came back to the city, I thought I should be hap- 
pier, to sometimes see your face on the street ; but 
I think it has been harder for me. To have you 
so near and yet never hear your voice or touch 
your hand, was terrible. I have praytd God to let 
me die before the law freed us; and I cannot live 
many weeks longer at best. I am so glad—so 
glad to die belonging to-you, Banson.” 

Her voice was very weak and faint. He 
leaned over her, and his tears fell on her pallid brow. 
“ My poor Agnes—miy poor wife,” he whispered. 

She clasped both thin hands around his strong 
one, and her eyes grew luminous with joy. 

“T have so longed to hear you say those words,” 
she sighed, “ Kiss me, Banson.” 





He slipped his arm gently beneath her, am her, = 
drew her head against his breast and Kised her 


She smiled sweetly. “I am so happy—so —80 af ‘ 
rest,” she murmered. “I would rather have all 
these years of loneliness, Banson, and this moment 
of joy with you, than to be the loved and honoted: 
wife of the proudest of the land.” 

«My tired dove—my poor little wife,” was a 
the reply he could make. y 

“I wish,” she whispered faintly, «I wish ] 

could die in your arms, Banson. Hold me here, 
love, till I fall asleep. Do not leave me til] 
sleep.” 

« No,” he said, “no, Agnes, I will not leave” 
you. br 

She lay very still for several moments, a sw 
restful smile on her lips. He thought she was : 
sleeping. Suddenly her head drooped, her eyes 
opened wide, and lustrous as stars. 

“ Banson,” she said, “Banson, my husband, . 
where are you!” 

“Here, Agnes, here, my wife,” he answered, 
you are lying on my breast.” 

“ Yes Banson,” she said, “ Yes—my—” but she 
never finished the sentence. Her head drooped ‘ 
—her bosom heaved—and a little rivulet of blood 
trinkled through her parted lips. 

She had died, even as she wished, in the anu 
of her husband. 


4 


- CHAPTER XI. 


Russ Holbein was making his way somewhat 
leisurely—after his usual habit—through a crowded 
street of Chicago. It was a warm night in the 
last of July—a warm night in Milwaukee, but an 
oppressive one in Chicago. 

Russ had business in a distant part of the city 
that afternoon, and had jyst alighted from a street 
car, and was making his way leisurely toward that 
portion of the city he called home. 

He looked somewhat thinner and older than 
when we last saw him; and the hurt Jook about 
his mouth, and the pain in his eyes, lingered yet 

He had had a hard battle with himself. 
he was strong and brave, and he had conquered 
his pain in a measure, and was going on in thedd 
dull routine of business. ; 

But, somehow, the zest and glow seemed to have 
all gone out of life for him. In those dead yearn 
of pain, misery and disgrace, he supposed he had — 
suffered all that human hearts could suffer. When 
the fumes of liquor and the excitement of that July” 
night had worn away, he bitterly regretted the 
mad folly that had made the actress his wife. He 
had been infatuated with her—he was still, i ina 
measure—but he knew then and there, that the 
feeling he had for her, was not what he J 
give his wife, He thought of Rob—his py , 
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trusting Rob—and of his father, his friends; and 
his heart died within him. He dared not face 
either one. So, with that note to Rob, and no 
word to his father, he followed the theatrical com- 

y from the city, and gave himself up to the 
fate he had brought upon his own head. 

Before a month had passed he grew almost tu 
hate the woman he had made his wife. She 
drank deeply, and was reckless in her conduct. 
He bore it for a few months; but her drunken- 
ness became so revolting at length, that he left 
her, and went abroad, His father held no com- 
munication with him ; but he had property in his 
own right, which rendered him independent finan- 
cially. He spent a year at a German University, 
and after « year of travel settled down to the 
study of law in an Eastern state. His wife was 
dead, and he was free again. But it seemed to 
him he had lived his life out, as far as the emo. 
tions were concerned. His father, too, had died, 
willing his fortune to a distant relative, and speak- 
ing no word of forgiveness toward hisson. Surely, 
he had suffered for his folly—suffered, as he 
thought, to the utmost. 

But now he knew he had not—now, since this 
last blow had come. All the former pain com- 
bined—the disgrace, shame, remorse, and loss of 
his father, even—were as a feather-weight com- 
pared to the agony Rob Harper’s cold dismissal 
gave him. 

He had given the girl the passionate adoration 
of his mature nature. He was purified and made 
strong by the, suffering that had come into his life, 
and the love that sprang up in his heart was as 
the roses that bloom after heavy and long-con- 
tinued rains—deep-hued, fragrant, beautiful. He 
had never for a moment dreamed of the part she 
was playing, It came upon him like a thunder- 
bolt, and almost prostrated him. But he lived 
through it. He rose above it. 

“It is just,” he said, “I deserved it; but it 
is very hard to bear.” 

There was nothing to do but to go on living. 
Life held nothing for him now, surely, but in 
work he could at least bury thought in a measure. 

He was thinking it all over as ‘he walked up 
the street this July night. The night was warm, 
and he walked slowly. He was in no haste to 
reach his destination, for he dreaded the long 
night that stretched before him—too warm for 
sleep—in which he must lie and think—think— 
wearily think of things he would fain forget. 

Suddenly he found the crowd increasing, and 
had herd work to make his way against the 
human tide. He was in front of a variety theatre. 
Great placards announced unusual attractions 
within. The crowd surged and swayed, half 
carrying him within. An impulse seized him to 
enter and look on fora moment. He bought a 
ticket, and followed the crowd. The curtain was 
down. People were growing impatient. *They 





stamped and called loudly for the rise of the cur- 
tain. “A new one,” “ First appearance to-night,” 
“Stunning face and voice, they say,” he heard 
whispered about. A moment later the curtain 
rose, and displayed the stage. A door slid back, 
a light step advanced to the footlights, and in the 
blaze of the gas-light, before the eager sea of up- 
turned faces, stood a royally beautiful young 
creature. She was robed as a ballet-dancer, in 
short skirts, with bare arms and shoulders. . Her 
great mass of purple hair was twisted high on her 
head. Her dark eyes gazed with a strange, fright- 
ened glance upon the human sea before her. She 
bowed, courtesied to the storm of applause called 
forth by her splendid: beauty, and then opened 
her lips as if to sing. But no sound came forth. 
Then she clasped her hands above her heart, and 
with a low moan sank down in a dead faint. 

The audience was a scene of confusion. The 
curtain was rolled down, but not before Russ 
Holbein had leaped upon the stage; for in the 
beautiful face before him he had recognized—or 
believed he had recognized—Kate Hanover. He 
was the first to reach her side. A glance alone 
was needed to.confirm his suspicion. The pale, 
beautiful face he saw lying upon the stage, was 
the face of Kate Hanover—Rob Harper's friend. 
He lifted her in his arms, and bore her to the 
window behind the stage. - 

«I knew she would be a failure,” grumbled the 
stage manager, appearing upon the scene with 
half a dozen actors and actresses, in different 
stages of aress and undress, “ She is very hand- 
some, and has a good voice, but she hasn’t the 
grit to face an audience. But she was so anxious 
for a place, I took her, and did my best for her. 
But she’s a failure.” ; 

Kate was retiirning to consciousness, 

‘‘ Take me home,” were her first words; and 
Russ answered, gently : 

* Yes, yes, Kate, you shall go home. 
quiet now.” 

She looked about her wonderingly. 

«Who called me Kate ?” she asked; for she 
was known there as Miss Gray or “ Mademoiselle 
Flarvia.” Then, seeing who was bending over 
her, she clasped his hand eagerly, and burst into 
tears. 

“Go now and exchange your stage dress for 
more suitable apparel,” said Russ, gently, after 
she had wept a moment in silence. “I will wait 
for you, and conduct you home. This: is no-place 
for you, Miss Hanover.” 

“TI know it~—oh, I know it now!” she cried. 
« But [ could get nothing todo, and I had*tried 
eyerything; and when: this opening came, I 
thought I must take it or live on the bounty of 
others, and that I could not de.” 

“Go and prepare to leave thissplace at once,” 
urged Russ, “ then we will talk afterward.” 

She was not absent many minutes. When 


But be 
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they were once in the carriage that Russ called, 
and Kate had given him directions where'to take 
her, he begged her to tell him how she came in 
the theatre. 

“I had reasons for) leaving Milwaukee,” she 
said. “At least I was in. great trouble—such 
trouble that I was almost insane with pain. I 
thought if I remained there I should go mad 
surely. My only idea was to get away. I knew 
but one person in the whole city of Chicago. 
That was a girl who used to be a clerk at the 
Emporium, now married and making her home in 
Chicago. I knew herand liked her. I heard the 
girls speaking of her only a few days before I left, 
and they gave the street and number. When my 
trouble came I thought of her, and determined to 
come to her. I stole away from my home in the 
early evening, and took the train for Chicago. 
Then I hired a hack and went straight to my 
friend, where we are now going. She was at 
home,-and gave me a warm greeting, late as the 
hour was. I told her I was in ‘trouble, and 
wanted to make my home with her until I could 
find a situation. They were very kind to me—she 
and her husband. They were humble working 
people, and had no influence to obtain me a situa- 
tion gs clerk here. I could get nothing to do; 
and when this: place opened, I took it eagerly. 
But I did not think I would need to dress so—so 
immodestly ; and I could not—oh! I could not 


sing before all those terrible faces.” 

She shuddered at the memory, and her tears 
fell anew. 

«“ And who was to see you home after the per- 


formance?” questioned Russ. “I saw noone there 
who seemed interested in you as a friend.” 

‘« My friend’s husband was to call for me,” she 
said. “ But oh! what would I have done .f you 
had not come in as you did ?” 

Russ pressed her hand. “You have escaped 
great dangers, my poor child,” he said. “ This is 
no place for you. My finding you seems miracu- 
lous almost, for I rarely enter theatres of any de- 
scription. And do you mean to say that none of 
your friends knew of your whereabouts ?” 

« No one knows,” she answered. “I have been 
almost wild, Mr. Holbein, and I have had but 
one desire—to be hidden from all the friends who 
ever knew me.” 

“Miss Hanover,” said Russ gently, “will you 
not. confide in me fully, and tell me the nature of 
your trouble. I may be able to help you.” 

She was silent a moment, and then answered 
softly, « You have been very kind, Mr. Holbein, 
and ever since 1 knew you I have held you in 
great esteem. I will call no names, I will 
simply tell you that I discovered the man who had 
won from me a confession of my love, and had 
told the story of his love to me, was already a 
married man. I could not stay. I could not see 
him or any one I had known after that.” 





A sudden pain shot through Russ a 
heart. az agh x 

“ Miss Hanover,” he said, and his voice was low 
and intense, “ was that man’s name Banson Bey: 
erly ?” Ath 

“It was, Mr. Holbein.” ih 

Russ groaned aloud. 

* Another victim of my sinful folly,” he m 
“ Surely there is no peace for the wicked—no oak 
to the evil consequences of one rash deed, But, 
Miss Hanover, I have this day learned 
through the Milwaukee Sentinel, which, 
sad in itself, will make a change in your feelings, 
I trust, and render you willing to return to Mip_ 
waukee. Banson Beverly is no longer a matrieg 
man—his wife is dead, and lies at rest in beautiful 
Forest Home.” 

“Agnes Roderton dead ?” cried Kate, i in tones 
of real sorrow. 

“ Dead,” echoed Russ, “and forever at reg 
Do you know the story of their marriage? 

“I do,” she said, simply. 

“And you still feel any emotion of respect for 
me ?” 

“I feel for you not only respect, but the utmost 
sympathy and a strong friendship, Mr. Holbein 

“Thank you,” he said, very gently, as he 
pressed her hand. “I have very little to make 
this life bright for me, Miss Hanover, and your 
words are very precious to me. God helping me, 
I will prove myself worthy of them.” 

That night, for the first time in many weeks) 
Kate Haaover slept a sweet, peaceful sleep, 

And that night a telegram went flying acres 
space that should carry joy and gladness toa — 
heart. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Sitting, as‘he sat day after day, with his’ head 
bowed upon his hands, a picture of abject despair, 
Banson Beverly let the golden hours of the July 
after noon drift into evening, all unnoticed, 

Since the revelation contained in Agnes Roder. 
ton’s dying confession, the man had felt that his life 
was destined to be a miserable failure. Not only had 
he missed all happiness himself, but he had brought 
loneliness and desolation to one heart, all unwilk 
ingly, and agony, and perhaps death, to another, 

“If I had only waited,” he moaned ; “if I had 
only clung to truth and honor, and wale all 
would have been well. But though I am nowa 
free man, my freedom avails me nothing; for she 
to whom I on the love.of my life, has gone from 
me forever.” 

Alas! how many times has this anguished ay! 
gone up to heaven from a remorseful heart, If f 
had only waited.” Rhis 

The night came on—the languid July night, of 
perfume and beauty, watched over by the patient — 
stars dnd pitiless smiling moon. Still the artist - 
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satwith his head bowed, motionless as a statue; 

and ofly the occasional moan that issued from: his 
lips testified that he lived. 

He had retired to his room in the early afternoon, 

ing the servants not to disturb him, as he was 

indisposed. The tea-bell had rung unheeded, and 

a he sat; given wholly over to his grief. He had 


grown to dread his studio, with its bitter thronging > 


memories; and to-day he had shut himself alone in 
his room,-to revel undisturbed in his despair. 

Suddenly a loud rapping at the door caused 
him to start to his feet in alarm. Advancing to 
the door he opened it, and faced a servant, who 
thrust an envelope into his hands with the words: 

«A telegram for you, sir,” and retired. 

Trembling with excitement, he tore it open to 
read these lines: 

“Kate H—— is safe—meet us to-morrow morn- 
ing at 11:40—Union Depot. Russ HOLBEIN.” 

«Q, thank God !” cried the artist, pressing the 
lines to his parched lips, while tears that did 
honor to his manhood coursed down his cheeks. 

From the depths of misery to-the heights of 
joy, from midnight darkness into noonday 
splendor, the hand of the Great Unseen had led 
him. And he was almost blinded by the glory of 
the sunlight that fell upon his path. f 

There was joy in the house by the river that 
night, for ere he slept the artist carried thither the 
joyful tidings that the lost one was found. Then, 
hastening to the Harper Mansion, he begged a 
moment’s conversation with Rob. Miss Rob was 
somewhat better than when we last saw her—so 
much better that the physicians had recommended 
a daily ride ; and Count had repaircd to the stable 
in a state of exhilaration bordering on insanity, to 
impart the joyful tidings to Dash. 

“We are not to be orphings, Dash,” he cried, 
twining his arm lovingly about the animal’s hand- 
some neck. “‘We are not to be orphings; for 
with these ’ere Aears o’ mine, I ’eerd them pill- 
baggy chaps, as I deeleve ar’ very-fine an’ edi- 
cated gents, tell the boss as Miss Rob wuz to. take 
aairin’ to-morrow ; an’ a airin’, Dash, means you 
ter draw, an’ me ter drive, an’ a angel a sittin’ 
behin’ us smilin’ and sayin’ ‘ How good it seems 
to be out agin.’ The very kings on their thrones, 
Dash, would be a envyin’ us, ef they knew what 
wuz a goin’ ter happing.” 

And Dash rubbed his nose against the boy’s 
cheek and gave a low whinny, that sounded for all 
the world like a little pleased laugh. 

It was late, and Rob was just preparing to re- 
tire after sitting up almost half the long summer 
day, when her father brought her the intelligence 
that Mr, Beverly requested a moment’s conversa. 
tion with her. 

“If you think you are not too tired to see him,” 
he said, “I will admit him, as he seems most 
anxious for the interview, and says he brings news 
that will make you very happy.” 


j 





“ O, he has found Kate—it must.be he has 
found Kate!” cried Rob, “I must see him, papa 
tell him to come in.” 

Mr. Harper passed out smiling, for .Banson 
Beverly had already imparted to him the nature 
of the glad tidings he had brought, . But in his 
daughter’s weak and nervous state, he had not 
dared break the news suddenly to her. 

“Oh, Mr. Beverly, where is Kate—tell me if 
you have found her ?” were her first words, as the 
artist entered her room. For answer, he laid the 
telegram in her hands, 

A cry of joy escaped her lips, and even as the 
artist had, an hour before, showered kisses upon 
the simple lines, she now pressed them to her-lips; 
but while his caress had fallen upon the words, 
“Kate is safe,” hers, perhaps quite by accident, 
fell upon the signature attached to the message. 

“Oh, Mr. Beverly,” she cried, ‘oh, papa, may 
I not go down to the depot to meet Kate to-mor- 
row? Not two hours ago my physician said I 
must ride daily. May I not go and meet Kate?” 

After comforting assurances that she might, if the 
morning proved pleasant, the artist withdrew, and 
Rob repaired tg rest, but not to sleep. The joy- 
ful intelligence of her friend’s safety and speedy 
return kept her awake into the small hours, and 
morning found her with an aching head and 
weary limbs. Much to the disappointment of her- 
self and Count, she was unable to ride that morn- 
ing, and could only lie on her couch, and impa- 
tiently count the moments as they passed slowly 
away. 

She called her father to her side before he left 
for his office, and soon had his promise to go and 
meet her friend, and bring her.directly home. 

«“ Bring them here, papa; be sure and bring 
them here to dinner,” she said, » And Mr. Harper 
promised, little dreaming what a frail, eager hope 
lay behind her words. 

The morning passed all too slowly away ; but at 
length the whistles announced eleven o’clock, and 
Rob knew that her friend was rapidly nearing the 
city. Eléven-thirty—eleven-forty—and she heard 
the shrill shriek of the engine as it whirled into 
the depot. How slowly the moments passed after 
that! Rob’s head was throbbing and her cheeks 
burning. “ Will they never come?” she said; but 
just then there was the roll of wheels on the 
gravel-walk, steps in the hall, on the stairs, and 
Kate was kneeling by the couch, holding Rob 
closely to her heart. There were kisses, and 
tears, and glad words of welcome; and still Rob’s 


eyes turned anxiously to the door, i 


Presently she spoke.almost in a_ whisper. 
* Kate,” she said, “ Kate, did—did any one come 
with you?” , 

«“ From Chicago, dear? Yes—Mr. Holbein came 
with me, Rob—oh, he has been so kind to me!” 

“And did any one meet you at the depot, 
Kate?” 
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« Why, yes dear—Mr. Beverly, and your good 
papa both met me, and both came here with me.” 
Then Kate proceeded to tell her friend of all 
that had befallen her since their last meeting, and 
Rob listened,.and wept, and yet turned’her eyes 
ever and anon toward the door. 

Presently, during a little silence that fell be- 
tween them, she spoke again. 

« Kate, I hear voices below ; whois with papa ?” 

Kate looked at her friend uneasily. It seemed 
to her Rob’s mind was wandering. 

« Why, it is Mr. Beverly, dear,” she said gently. 
«You know I told you he came here with me!” 

«“ There is no one else, Kate?’ 

« No one else, Rob.” 

Rob closed her eyes, and seemed to be falling 
asleep. Kate sat by her side, and held her hand. 
It seemed so strange to find bright Rob Harper 
upon a sick-bed: and so pale and pinched the 
poor face had grown! 

Suddenly Rob opened her eyes. “Kate,” she 
said, “did—did papa invite Russ Holbein here to 
dine ?” 

“Yes, Rob—yes, ‘he asked us all.” 

«“And—and what did he say, Kate?” 

A gleam of light began to dawn on Kate’s 
mind, and a great throb of joy stirred her heart to 
its very depths. But outwardly she was un- 
moved. 

«He excused himself, Rob—he said he must 
return on the one o’clock train, and would take 
lunch at a restaurant. Of course, Rob, he could 
ndét come here.” 

% No, of course not, Kate.” 

Silence for a moment, and then Rob spoke 
again very softly, « What time is it, Kate?” 

“A little after twelve, Rob,” and Kate hid a 
smile behind her hand. 

«Were you not to see Mr. Holbein again, Kate, 
before he left the city ?” 

“ No, Rob, not to-day. Of course he could not 
come to see me here.” 

Another silence, and Rob turned her head on 
the pillow apd closed her eyes. But’ the slow 
tears that were creeping from under the white 
lids, and dropping down upon the pillow, she 
cou!d not conceal. 

Suddenly Kate went down on her knees and 
put her arms about her friend. 

« Oh, Rob!” she cried, and her own eyes were 
full of tears, “oh, Rob! tell me that I may send 
for Mr. Holbein, and bring him here. One word 
from you will be enough; and oh, darling, it will 

-make us all so happy! He is.so good and noble, 


Rob, it is cruel—wicked—to let him suffer any 
longer for that old folly, repented in dust and 
ashes.” 

Rob looked up through her tears. 

“I would like to thank him for finding you,” 
she said, softly; “but do you think he would 
come, Kate ?” 


«Come ?—oh, Rob, you are an angel!” 





warningly from the hall, as she watched him 
the walk. “I will never speak to you if you da” 
With this dreadful threat hanging orép tis 
head, the artist made quick time down the A: 
and ere many moments was entering the 
ington, where he had espied the object of te 
search. 
Russ Holbein was just about taking his 
ture when the artist touched him on the 


sage that sent a sudden flush to his pale cheek, 

“Do I understand you that she has sent 
me ?” he asked, wonderingly. we 

“ She has expressed a desire to see you, old 
low,”. the artist answered, linking his arm jp jy 
friend’s, and leading him toward the street, pe 
Rob has been very ill for several weeks—is sj) 
unable to leave her room—and you must not Te 
fuse anything she asks.” 


had thought of her as well, robust, and tri 
in her victory over him—rejoicing in her 

How different from his imagination was the 
poor, pale face that he saw when he was admitied 
to her presence ! eS 

Rob had arisen, and insisted upon being ar 
rayed in a handsome toilet ; and Kate had wheeled 
out a great chair for her, and had thrown a light 
shawl over her shoulders, and stood admiring the 
picture she made, as Russ Holbein was announced, 

Kate admitted him, and quietly withdrew,de 
ing the door behind her. 

He advanced a few steps, pale, cold, proud, © 

«“ You sent for me, I understand, Miss Harper” 
he said simply. “I have come.” 

«You are very kind,” she answered; and thea 
silence fell between them again. 


ently. Another pause; she looked up at him 
with beseeching eyes: how proud he was, how 
haughty, how unbending. She covered her face 
with her hands. Still he did not stir or speak, ~ 

The silence grew painful, oppressive. She half 
rose and reached out her arms to him. #Oh, 
Russ!” she cried, “My pride is all gone. beer: 
back to me.” ‘ 

He took one step forward and gathered her in 
his strong arms. 

“ My little love,” he whispered; “my — 
do you mean it?” 

« I have been so miserable,” she said humbly. ‘at 
found that in living for revenge, Russ, I had played 
with fire, and was destined to be badly scarred all 
my life. As soon as you left me that dreadfil 
day, I knew I: loved you with my whole healt, 












Kate gave her friend an ecstatic squeeze, P , 
rushed away. A few whispered words to Bangs _ 
Beverly were sufficient to start that oe 
down town at a rapid pace. ‘ a 
“Don’t come back without him,” called Ke ate 





and in a low voice communicated to him a me 


“Til?” cried Russ, “Miss Harper ill?” He 


“1am pained to find you so ill,” he said prey : 
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Russ; and the thought that I had sent you from 
mevforever was killing me. So I sent for you to 
come back.” 

«And I came,” he said, stroking her sunny 
< es, you came, but I had to almost propose to 
, to get you really back,” she laughed. 

«That is one of woman’s rights,” he answered 
« And I think you need find no fault. I 


_ have proposed ¢wice to you, and you should speak 


the third time—it is but justice. O Rob, my little 
darling, you have made me the happiest man that 
ever walked the face of the earth.” 

A light tap at the door was followed by the 
entrance of Kate. 

«] am sent to announce that dinner waits,” she 
said. “ Will you have yours sent up now, Rob?” 

But Rob, to the-astonishment ‘of all, insisted 
upon going down to the table. And down she 
went, leaning on the arm of Russ Holbein. Mr. 
Harper met them at the dining-room door. They 


before him. 
“Papa,” cried Rob softly, “we want your 
bl ing.” 


He looked from one to the other in astonishment. 

«] will be worthy, God helping me,” Russ said 
impressively. ; 

Mr. Harper pressed his hand: “I am unpre- 
pared for this,” he said; “but I cannot withhold 
my consent or my blessing.” 

«And may we share it also?” 

Mr. Harper turned, and beheld the artist and 

Kate standing hand in hand, with most tell-tale 
faces, 
«Upon my soul,” he cried, “ this is becoming com- 
plicated!. «The conflict thickens on, ye brave!’ 
You are the most astonishing set of young people 
1 ever fell in with—but I was young myself once, 
Iremember. May you all be as happy as you de- 
serve to be—what more can I wish for you? and 
may you find as good a dinner set before you each 
day, as the one that waits on yonder table.” 

So laughing and happy, they. passed in to the 
bountifully-spread table—as light-hearted a group 
as ever assembled together. 

One crisp winter night, not many months later, 
the Harper mansion was one blaze of light, and 
one sheen of splendor; and in the presence of a 
few friends, for the second time Banson Beverly 
and Russ Holbein heard the holy words of the 
marriage service spoken; and the lives of Rob 
Harper and Kate Hanover passed into new 
keeping. 

Count, who had watched the ceremony from the 
hall door, and had partaken bountifully some time 
afterward of the delicious, but not sleep-producing 
delicacies of the wedding supper, was heard to re- 
mark to Dash that evening, that “a weddin’ was 
& mos’ curus affair; a great many folks—an’ a 
sight o’ fine clo’s; not many words, ania powerful 
lot o’ vittals / niore vittals, Dash, than most any 





other one thing seem ter be stirred intoa weddin’. 
Vittals as is very appetisin’, but kelkerlated to 
moles’ a fellow's sleep som’at,” - 

Again he soliloquized fo himself as he recalled 
the beauty of the brides, “ Any man, as would be 
onkind ter them loveliest of all lovely creeters, orter 
be obleeged ter cart swill thro’ these streets all his 
life.” For this seemed to Count the worst possible 
punishment he could wish to befal his worst enemy. 

Count has been able to judge of the kindness 
of Russ Holbein to his lovely wife, for he accom- 
panied the couple to their new home, and acts 
now in the capacity of office-boy to Russ. He is 
much improved in appearance and language, and 
who knows but he may yet advance to the position 
of partner? But it is too soon to predict, for the 
events of which I have here written occurred 
only a few short years ago. 

Banson Beverly and his beautiful: wife now 
make their home in the far west. Prosperity and 
happiness has followed them, and the fame of the 
artist is destined to become national. Reader, if 
you are ever in Chicago, keep your eyes about 
you, and you may possibly see the heroine of my 
tale, driving Dash about the Boulevards: - for 
Dash is still alive, and seemingly as full of life 
and speed as ever, and he and his bright-faced 
driver are a familiar sight to many Chicagoians. 
But instead of the odd variety of companions that 
shared her Milwaukee drives, she is usually ac- 
companied now by a tiny specimen of humanity, 
who combines the gold of her mother’s hair with 
the earnest dark eyes of her father, and who 
answers to the name of Kate. : 

The birds sing and and the flowers bloom about 
the grave of Agnes Roderton in beautiful Forest 
Home. And few, if any, within the city of the 
living who on calm Sabbath afternoons drive 
through the lovely grounds and look upon her 
grave, dream of the secret hidden under the white 
marble slab that bears her name. 

So with rest for the dead, and joy for the living, 
I close this record of a few lives. 

THE END. 


THE EYES. 


BY GEO. BIRDSEYE. 


The eyes can speak when lips are dumb; 
When lips say go, eyes can say come ; 
And to all things can beauty add 

That Nature e’en ne'er knew they had. 
They can create, retain, destroy, 

Deform in rage, transform in joy; 

Can charm, invite, reprove, repel, 
Reward the true, strike who rebel, 
Inspire, inflame, subdue, enslave ; 

Can soothe with tears, or dangers brave; 
Pursuade, dissuade ; them heaven did bless 
With Passion's various languages. * 
They hate awake, or love instil ; 

In all, to do they've but to wd. 
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A WOMAN’S PRIVILEGE. 


‘~ BY MRS, S, A. SHEILDS. —. 

Ugh! What a night! The wind howling like 
wild beasts, and the snow falling and drifting just 
as it did on that awful night when old: Mr. Ray- 
bolt turned his daughter out of doors, I was 
asked to tell what I knew about that story, and it 
was bad enough. 

I.was housekeeper at Raybolt House, and had 
been there as servant before Mrs, Raybolt died. 


After that, as I was past fifty, and had been a. 


widow for thirteen years, I seemed the most 
suitable person to put over the other women as 
housekeeper. Miss Nannie, bless her sweet face, 
was only about ten years old when her ma died, 
and was sent off to school. There had been other 
babies, but they were all puny and died. 

It was after Mrs. Raybolt died, and Miss Nannie 
went to school, that Mr. Raybolt took to drink ; 
and ‘to be sure it was lonesome for him. The 
house was four miles from Glencove, and that was 
the nearest village; there were other country 
seats and farms scattered all about, but no near 
neighbors; and if there had been, Mr. Raybolt 
wasn’t neighborly. He was a cross-grained, 
grumpy sort of man, and we often talked in the 
kitchen about such a sweet, dear body as his wife 
was, marrying him. 

It’s no use trying to tell about the eight years 
Miss Nannie was at school. She spent her holi- 
days there as well asthe school time, for all the 
near relatives\of the fasnily lived far away, some 
in ofie place, some in another, and, owing I sup- 
pose to Mr. Raybolt’s hateful ways, none of them 
took any notice of Miss Nannie. 

By the time she came home her pa was just a 
perfect sot, never going to bed sober, and as cross 
as he could be all his waking time. She was a 
little mite of a girl, slender and delicate, and very 
pretty; but after she had been at home a week or 
two, there was a scared look settled-in her eyes» 
and never went away. 

The next place to ours was Gardiner’s, and 
young Mr. Gardiner used to come over sometimes 
to see Mr. Raybolt. His pa died about a year 
before Miss Nannie came home, and he was about 
as lonesome in his big house as, my master was in 
his. He was about thirty then, and awfully rich, 
they said, but all his money was in the liquor 
business. They do say it’s the best business in 
the world for money-making. Miss Nannie hadn’t 
.been home any time, before Mr. Hugh, that is 
young Mr. Gardiner, came over pretty nearly 
every day, and it was easy to see that he was 
courting. At first:she did not understand, being, 
asyou may say, nothing but a child. And it was 
lonesome for her too, though she could play and 
sing beautiful, and painted the loveliest screens 
and all sorts of gimcracks for the drawing-room. 

But Mr. Hugh was the only steady visitor, though 





we had calls from other people. Poor Miss Nex Miss. Nea 
nie did not enjoy them, not knowing any minute 
but her pa might come in and make a 

fool of himself before folks. When she did under 
stand about Mr. Hugh, she kept away from 
and, poor dear, having no one else to talk to, all 
talked to me. 

“T hate him! I hate him!” she would ¢ 
her pretty face as white as a sheet; “it is the meg 
who. traffic in liquor that bring such misery .intg 
homes as there is in mine! ‘How dare one man 
sell poison to hundreds—slow poison that blights 
and kills others as surely as it does the men who 
drink it! I will never marry Hugh Gardiner 
never, if they kill me!” 

For Mr. Raybolt was determined she should 
marry him, and nearly tormented her life out; J 
think he wanted to get her out of the house, ang 
was ashamed to have her see ‘what a beasthe 
made of himself. It was a pity theshame didnt 
make him stop pouring the nasty stuff down * 
throat, but it didn’t. 

But he knew Mr. Hugh was in love with Min 
Nannie, and it pleased him to think of getting rig 
of her ina respectable way. Sometimes he seemed 
to fairly hate her; and really, when you think of it, 
it was wonderful tosee her. He was a big power 
ful man, and she was very small and delicate, You 
would have thought he could crush her to death 
in his hands, and yet he could never frighten her, 
She would stand right up before him, with her face 
so white that she looked more like a corpse than 
a living woman, and her eyes would never drop 
or her voice tremble, when he threatened hersig 
a way that made my blood run cold. a 

Perhaps you ‘vill say I had no business to see 
and hear so much, and perhaps you are right 
But I was a big, powerful woman, and I was ac 
tually afraid for the child’s life; so I used to hang 
about doors and get as near as I dared, to-rushin 
if things got too bad. And that was the way] 
heard them that January night. 

Mr. Hugh had been over in the morning, and , 
Miss Nannie, as usual, had got out of his way, $6 
he went in and talked to the old gentleman, who 
was comparatively sober in the morning, Mr . 
Hugh asked him that day, straight up and dows, 
if he could marry Miss Nannie, and I told her 
about it, for I heard him. Now I liked Mr. Hugh, 
who was as pleasant-spoken a gentleman as I ever 
saw, and I tried to make: Miss Nannie like Him 
too. But she never listened to me. The: horror 
of his business was so strong that she would not 
let the man have a chance to please her. 

I was inthe buttery that evening, giving the 
orders for breakfast, when I heard Mr. Raybolt 
calling to Miss Nannié to come into his room—the 
little sitting room off the* parlor, where he guzzled 
himself into a beast every day. I -knew by his 
voice that he was ready for most anything, andl 
sent the cook off, and went into the parlor on 
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J never saw anything like it! - It makes me 
ghiver now to think of those two; he so strong 
and so furious, and she so white and little, and‘so 
resolute. Not one inch could he move her, 
though his threats would curdle anybody’s blood 
to‘hear! There was nothing he would not do to 
her if she would not take an oath, then and there, 
tomarry Mr. Hugh: I longed to go in and tell 
her to promise anything for that night, for I was 
afraid that he would kill her. 

It was an awful night, cold and storming ‘fright- 
fally, and the ground covered with snow. Miss 
Nannie had on a silk dress, and only thin:slippers 
on her feet, for she had no idea of going out of 
the house. 

All at once Mr. Raybolt threw open one of the 
long windows that opened on the porch.  Prom- 
ise: me to marry Mr. Gardiner,” he shouted, “or 
| will throw you out into the snow, and you shall 
never darken my doors again.” 

«You will not do that, father,” she said. 

It was awful to hear the oath he took that he 
would do it. 

«J cannot marry Hugh Gardiner!” she said, 
and before one could think, her father took her 
up and actuatly threw her out of the window, 
that he closed and fastened in a moment. 

I started to run round to the door, but I was so 
terrified I made'some noise; and in a moment Mr. 
Raybolt rushed after me and held me, curSing 
and swearing that no one should let his daughter 
iny I fought with all my strength. I did not 
care what he did about my staying, if only I could 
get Nannie under a roof, out of the storm. But 
he‘forced me into a closet in the parlor, and. locked 
the door. If ‘there was evera raging lunatic in the 
world, Mr. Raybolt was one on that January night. 

I-kicked and pounded on the door, in hopes 
some of the servants would hear me; but they 


must have been afraid to come into the parlor, | 


where Mr. Raybolt raged up and down, storming 
like the madman he was. I ‘cannot tell you 
what time it was when Mr. Hugh came over. It 
seemed to me hours later, thinking as: I was-of 
that» poor child thrust out of her father’s house 
into the storm. 

I could not see him, being in the closet, but I 
hope Mr. Raybolt did feel some of the: fury of in- 
dignation he rained down upon him. He loved 
Miss Nannie, you-see, and his horror was beyond 
all expression. He was as. furious as her father, 
though in a different way, and he dashed out of 
the house to find her. 

I staid all night in the closet, and one of the 
servants let me out the next day. I can tell no 


more of my own observation of Miss Nannie for 
many a long day. 
* © * o 7 
Iam Hugh Gardiner’s aunt, and I have been 
asked to tell what I know of Miss Nannie Ray 
belt, and her father’s cruelty. My name is Mer- 





vyne, and my sister was Hugh’s mother. Hugh 
was always like'a son to me, and one of the first 
uses he made of his property after his father 
died, was to buy me a pretty cottage near Glen- 
cove, and settle upon me an income to meet every 
want, 

One morning in January, when it had been 
storming frightfully all night, 1 was wakened very 
early—at about three o’clock, indeed—by a vio- 
lent ringing at the bell, and Hugh’s voice calling 
me. I was ‘frightened enough, but I hurried. on 
some clothing and went down to the door. ’ 

Hugh was there on horseback and holding in 
his arms what I thought was a little girl, He got- 
down when I opened the door and came into the 
parlor, when I brought a lamp as quickly as I 
could. When he put his burden on the sofa, I 
saw that it was not a child, but a young lady, 
white still and cold as if she were already dead. 
She was handsomely dressed for the house, but 
had no outside wrap, and she was actually soaked 
with icy-cold water. 

“Take her to the spare bed-room, Hugh,” I 
said, “and: I will call. Nancy.” 

“Quick, auntie!” he said, “I must get a doctor 
here. She has been out all night!” 

Nancy was heavy with sleep; but I managed 
to rouse her, and once awake she was active and 
efficient. We undressed the poor young girl, and 
rubbed her vigorously till the blood began to cir- 
culate again, and she opened her eyes. Then we 
put her into dry bed-clothing and gave her a hot, 
stimulating drink. She seemed dazed, and did 
not speak, but looked about her in a frightened 
bewildered way, and soon dropped asleep. 

But, poor dear, she wakened up with a raging 
fever, and lay for more than a week. between life 
and death. Hugh told me her story, which has 
already been told; so I need not repeat it here. 

“ Auntie,” he said, “you know me too well to 
suppose I want any wife forced upon me. I love 
Nannie with my whole heart; but if I cannot win 
her love. I would not marry her. If she knew 
that I found her, after she had walked or run till 
she dropped exhausted, it might annoy her. So 
you will not tell her, auntie dear. Just say a man 
brought her insensible to you.” 

I did just as he said, when Nannie was well 
enough to question:me; and the poor child broke 
out sobbing and crying that she had rather have 
died in the cold and storm, than lived worse than 
homeless. She would not blame her father, so 
she told me nothing more than that she had no 
money and no home. 

But she soon understood that she was a welcome 
guest in my house; and as she became stronger, 
we made plans for her to work at her painting and 
embroidery. 

Hugh kept out of sight, but he sent delicacies, 
hot-house: fruits and flowers, books, magazines and 
newspapers, and called every day to make in- 
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quiry. Wher Nannie was well enough to com- 
mence her work, we sent it to a store in New 
York; and Hugh went up to the city once a week 
and bought every bit of it. As he saw it before 
it went away, he easily selected it, but he did say 
some very strong words about the difference in the 
price he paid and the price Nannie received. 

All the rest of the winter Nannie staid with me; 
and at last she took me into her confidence, and I 
knew why she refused Hugh. This had puzzled 
me, because I thought him every thing a man 
- should be, and could not understand how a girl 
could: brave death rather than be my nephew’s 
wife. 

« But my dear,” I said to her, “ Mr. Gardiner 
inherited his business.” . 

“Let him give it up. It.brings money with a 
curse upon every dollar,” she said passionately. 
“TI had rather be the wife of the poorest man 
who labors for daily wages, than marry a million- 
aire who sells liquor.” 

By this time she knew that Hugh was my 
nephew, and had brought her to me, and she saw 
him when he visited me. She was very grateful 
to him, and he let her see that she need not dread 
his forcing his suit upon her. They talked often, 
and frankly of the business, an¢d Hugh would go 
away with a very grave face, so evidently weigh- 
ing her words. I have said that he was a good 
man, but he was not an angel; and it was a start- 
ling thing to ask a man.to throw away wealth, even 
for love. 

«You see, Auntie,” he said to me, “ Nannie is so 
uncompromising. She says if I sell the business 
to some one else, the traffic still goes on, and my 
money carries a curse, as surely as it does now. 
She would have me destroy my stock utterly, and 
begin life again in what she calls honest employ- 
ment.” 

It troubled him greatly, but his love grew deeper 
every time he saw Nannie; and her heart, I was 
sure, was touched by his devotion. They were 
' really a very pretty pair of lovers, Hugh tall, 
strong and manly, and Nannie the sweetest little 
snow-drop of a maiden. 

But ever between them was that temperance 
question that Nannie clung to so strougly. They 
would talk it over and over; but while Hugh 
wavered, Nannie never gaye way one inch. 

As the warm weather came on the dear child 
grew stronger; some color came into her cheeks, 
and she passed much of her time in my little gar- 
den, sewing on the porch, or tending my plants. 
' She was like my own child in the house, and would 
go into the kitchen, and make cakes and puddings, 
or get up some especially nice dishes when we 
expected Hugh to tea. 

He had sent me a piano in March, and Nannie 
learned all my favorite old songs to sing tome. Her 
voice was not powerful, but very sweet and clear. 
It was charming to hear her sing, “ Ye banks and 





braes,” and “Down the burn, Davie love,” a 
« Within a mile of Edinboro,” and other 

found in my old books that had lain say 
the closet shelves. 

She was always busy, either for my comfort a 
pleasure, or working at her pretty work for bread. 
winning. She made herself a few simple me 
and what clothing she needed, and seemed 
alwayscheerful. If I heard her sob herself 
sleep many a night, I said nothing about = 
any one. 

It must have been in August that Hugh went to 
New York, on, business, he said, to be gone 
weeks. He spent the day with me before 
started, and Nannie was very sweet and kind, 
touching upon any of the points of difference be 
tweenthem. After he had gone, she drooped yj 
ibly, though she tried to keep a brave face for me, 

It was easy for one who loved her as wel] a 
had learned to do, to read the pure, child-like ' 
heart. She loved my nephew, and yet clung ip 
her principles in the matter of liquor traffic, ang 
I, old as I was, was rapidly becoming a conye 


to her views. I may as well confess here, that]. & 


had never given the subject much cdnsideration 
before. When I was young, every male visitor at 
my father’s house was offered a glass of spirit, 
and every lady took a few sips of wine, and yet 
drunkenness was almost unknown in our quiet yi, 
lage. Crusades against liquor were so; 

new to me, and yet I could not but sympathizg 
with Nannie’s horror, knowing what I knew,of 
her home. She never spoke of that, but Hugh 
kept himself informed of the affairs of Raybol 
House, and told her whenever he came what wag 
doing there. It was usually comprised ina few 
words. 

“TI saw Mrs. Baxter this morning, Miss Nanaia 
Your father is well.” rm 

He had, as soon as Nannie was safe with me, 
let her father know that she had found a home 
and friends, but no more. It was not, in his 
opinion, safe to let him find his daughter; and 
Nannie, knowing her influence over her father 
was valueless for good, made no attempt to retum 
to him. 

In confidence, Hugh said»to me: 

“Mrs, Baxter says Mr. Raybolt is drinking 
harder than ever, which seems impossible! Iti” 
not justifiable to let that poor child fall, into hip 
power again, She is not, suffering for anything, 
and certainly her life, at any rate, is less endam 
gered where she is.” 


Hugh had been gone nearly a month, when Salk 


morning Nannie, looking over the New York 


papers with which he always kept me supplied, 


cried: 
“Auntie! 
sale!” 


in 
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tance from Glencove the same. 


ED 
«Can Hugh be going abroad?” I said. « He has 
" often talked of it, but lately I thought he had 
given up the idea.” ; 

wAbroad!” said Nannie, growing very pale. 

«Yet even then it seems strange to sell the old 
place,” I added; “his grandfather built it, when 
he made his first fortunate investments, and it was 
but a small house. Then his father, becoming 
wealthy, added to it, a room here, a wing there, 
a conservatory and other improvements, until he 
made it one of the finest places in the State. It 
costs an enormous income to keep it up, with 

eners and other servants. Hugh says noth- 
ing about selling it in any of his letters.” 

But the explanation came! The very next day 
I found Nannie crying over a letier broyght by 
David from the post-office. 

«Qh Auntie! Auntie!” she said, “ Hugh has 
gone to Colorado! He has given up his business; 
destroyed it, auntie! he has sold his home to meet 
his liabilities, and he writes that he will be but a 
poor man for many years. He has taken what 
capital remains, and gone to Colorado to make his 
way. Oh! is he not the noblest, best of men ?” 

«] always thought him so!” I said, dryly. 

But just at that time our opinion was not of 
much value to Hugh. He wrote to us frequently, 
but he was moving about from one point to 
another in the West, and could give us no settled 
address—here one day, fifty miles away the next. 
Little we guessed what he was doing, which was 
nothing less than crushing out the far-spreading 
branches of his old business, rooted in New York. 
Having once persuaded himself that it was an 
unholy traffic, Hugh was one who could accept no 
halfmeasures. Nannie herself would not bave 
been a more energetic “crusader,” than my 
nephew, who threw himself into his work with all 
his strength. And Nannie, proud of him, loving 
him, as I well knew, kept on in her tranquil life 
with me, working industriously at her painting 
and embroidery, pickling and preserving . the 
fruits of our garden, petting me as I had never be- 
fore been petted, and making my cottage a home 
of love and cheerfulness. But she never opened 
the piano unless I asked her to do so; she never 
sang about the house as she had done in the time 
when Hugh was our constant visitor; she wore no 
. More coquettish ribbons or knots of flowers, though 
she was always neat. 

I waited! “The course of true love never did 
run smooth!” and after these hills and hollows 
were passed, I thought I could see happiness be- 
yond for Highland Nannie. 

As the weather grew colder and we were more 
indoors, Nannie told me that she was uneasy abeut 
her father. We got now only the gossip of Glen- 
cove as detailed by the seryants of Mr. Raybolt, 
and this gossip seemed to indicate that health was 





at last giving way under the abuses he piled upon 
his constitution. . 

If he was actually sick, it was clearly Nannie’s 
duty to go to him. But was he sick enough to 
ensure her from bodily harm? If only I could 
write to Hugh for advice! But we did not know 
where to direct a letter. For four months we had 
not heard from him ‘twice in the same place. 
We did not know what he was doing until long 
afterwards, and supposing he was in quest of 
profitable employment, pitied him immensely. 
January was over and February half gone, when 
we heard from Glencove that Mr. Raybolt was 
dangerously ill. David brought the news. 

Now David was my out-door servant, and a - 
trustworthy one, but he did not know that « Miss 
Nannie.” was Miss Raybolt as well. Her letters 


,gave him no information, for David could not 


read. So he spoke freely, when he came into the 
kitchen, where Nannie and I were making apple 
pies, while Nancy ironed. 

“‘Indade thin,” said David, “they do say, 
down to Glincove, that the ould gintleman at 
Raybolt House has drunk himself to death at 
last, bad luck to him!” ° 

I was not surprised so see Nannie’s pie-plate 
crash down on the floor, as she turned a white, 
startled face to David. - 

“ Dead ?” she cried. 

“ Well no, miss, he’s not dead,” said David, 
“but Dr. Jones, that’s him is tending, ma’am, 
though they do» say only for Mrs. Baxter. he’d a 
been having no doctor at all, at all.” 

“ But what does the doctor say ?” I asked. 

«That he can’t live a week, ma’am ; his insides 
is that bad with the whiskey he’s a pourin’ in 
from morning till night.” 

Not live a week! Nannie turned away and 
went slowly to the sitting-room, where I followed 
her. 

“TI must go home, Auntie,” she said, while her 
pretty little white hands trembled as if she had a 
chill. 

“Yes dear,” I said, “and I will go with you.” 

Such unspeakable relief I never saw on any 
face before or since. 

«God bless you!” the poor child sobbed, “Oh, 
how can I thank you!” 

* * * 7 7 + * * 

After that awful night when my master threw 
Miss Nannie out into the snow, I saw no more 
of her for more than a year. Mr. Gardiner came 
over about a week afterwards and told me she 
was safe, with friends, but very ill. He tracked 
her from the porch, over the fields, through the 
dreadful storm, leading his horse, and often hav- 
ing to strike matches to follow the footsteps, It 
was hailing and maining, and raining fortunately, 
for fresh snow would haye covered the tracks. 
But to think of the delicate child, plodding on and 
on, not having any place to go, turned out of her 
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home by her own father! The day after she left 
us I made up my mind to leave Raybolt House, 
but thinking it all over, I staid on, for Miss 
Nannie’s sake. She might come back, and if I 
was there she would have one steady friend in 
the house, if she was only an upper servant. 

I had thought “long before that things were as 
bad as they coald be, but they became worse each 
day. Mr. Raybolt was never sober, and he was 
so abusive’ that’ I could only keep servants at 
enormous wages, and by standing between them 
and his insane fury. He ought to have been shut 
up, but there was no one to do it. 

_ It was in the summer that he began to have 
what they call “falling fits,” though the doctors 
have another name for it. It was frightful to see 
him ‘work in convulsions, and then become as stiff 
and rigid as a corpse, and lie unconscious for hours 
afterwards. I was.in hopes it would scare him 
into soberness, but it did not. 

At last he had so many that I was afraid to 
take the responsibility, and sent off for Dr. Jones, 
who was our physician before Mrs. Raybolt died. 
Mr. Raybolt swore that he would pitch any doctor 
neck and heels out of the window ; but I sent when 
he was in a fit, and I knew he couldn’t do any 
mischief that day. 

But I was troubled about Miss Nannie. When 
all was said and done, he was her father, and'the 
doctor said was not much longer for this world. 
You may guess it was a relief to me when one 
morning late in February, a carriage drove up to 
the door with Miss Nannie and the sweetest old 
lady I ever saw. Miss Nannie called her 
« Auntie,’> but she did not belong to the family. 

Mr. Raybolt had passed a dreadful aight, howl- 
ing for drink, and cursing at me because I would 
give him only what the doctor ordered. He was 
so weak then that he could not help himself, so he 
had to submit to me; but it was terrible to hear 
the language he used. 

It would only be painful to tell about that week. 
Mrs. Mervyne and Miss Nannie were always about 
the old gentlergan, and tended him as faithfully 
as if he had been the most loving father in the 
world. It was impossible to know: whether he 
was glad to see Miss Nannie back again or not, for 
he never spoke a kind word to her; but raved most 
of the time, and died in convulsions at last. 

Poor Miss Nannie! she stood close beside him 
when he fell back, dead, and her lips were white 
and stiff as she whispered : 

“God be merciful to him! God help him!” 

She did not scream nor faint, but staggered to 
her own room, and shut the door. 

«“ Let her bealone!” Mrs. Mervyne said to me. 

And, indeed, there was plenty to do. I knew 
the family lawyer was Mr. Price, in New York, 
and we found his‘card: Mrs. Mervyne sent one of 
the men with a telegram, and Mr. Price came 
down in the morning, with an undertaker. 





Miss Nannie- was very quiet, made no 
and said very little, but she was white as a 
drop, and kept in her own room, alone, via ‘ 
she was not needed. : 

After the funeral we knew that she would-be 
very rich, for Mr. Raybolt, though he drank s sh 
deeply, had no other money-spending ways, aq 
his fortune was very large. He had made no 
will, so Miss Nannie had it all. han 

But, poor child, it was little comfort or pleasure 
she took in anything. She had the wine-celjgy 
walled up, and every drop of liquor in the house 
poured down the waste-drain, and she had her 
father’s sitting-room newiy papered, painted ang 
furnished. It seemed as if she could not rest up. 
til all traces of the curse upon the house had been 
destroyed. 

Mrs.eMervyne staid with us all through the 
spring, driving over sometimes to her own 
but always returning before night. She was Mr. 
Hugh Gardiner’s aunt, and Miss Nannie ‘loved 
her as only such a poor lonely child can loveg 
kind friend. Together, they miade the howe 
cheerful and beautiful. Mr. Price sent down can 
riages and horses from New York, and the ladies 
themselves went upto the city often, to buy cap 
pets, curtains, and preity trifles to add to the far 
niture. The neighbors called, too; and it was easy 
to see that Miss Nannie would have no want of 
beaux when she took off her mourning.’ But; 
after all, my heart went out to Mr. Hugh, and] 
took good care that Miss Nannie should know how 
he stood up to her pa, the night she was thrust 
out of the house. 

Once, when I was talking of him, she said: 

« He has given up his dreadful business, but he 
has gone West, I do not know where. Hewill 
never come back!” oe 

She looked heart-broken when she’ said that, 
and I wondered if after all she hated Mr: Hugh 

“quite so much as she had often told me shée@id: 
But it was not my place to question her, and: she 
“told me nothing more about him. . 
* * * % * * oe a 

I had been with dear Nannie at Raybolt Howse 
for several months, all through the spring and 
summer following her father’s death, when one 
morning, when we were arranging some neworna 
ments in the parlor, Hugh walked into the room, 
through the French window, as easily as if he had 
been there the day before. He cost Nannie thé 
price of an exquisite little Parian vase she dropped 
from her hand as she heard him speak, but shé 
was not facing him, and I bustled up to himto 
give her time to recover her composure before ; 
she spoke. 

«“ You see, Auntie,” he said, kissing me, “David 
told me you weft here when I went to see’you 
this morning, so I followed you. “Will you not 
give me one word of wélcome, Nannie?” ee 

She came forward then, her step slow, mt 
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downcast, and pretty, shy blushes on her 
cheeks. But she extended both hands, and if her 
yoice was low, it was very sweet, as she said, cor- 
oa are very, very welcome, Hugh.” Then 
suddenly she lifted her eyes to his face, and half 
sobbed: “Oh, Hugh! can you ever forgive me?” 

« Forgive you!” he cried catching his breath, 
while a glad light sprang into his eyes, “I have 
nothing to forgive, Nannie. Nannie, darling, can 
it be that I have won your love at last ?” 

“Only the tender eyes answered him, 

«You love me!” he cried, exultingly, yet very 
gently, too, “ and yet you once braved death rather 
than be my wife!” 

« And have you never heard,” she said, smiling 
saucily, “that to change her mind is a woman’s 
privilege ?” 


a 
> 





THE CINDERELLA PRINCESS. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON. 

If ever a girl of seventeen longing for a life of 
fun and gayety had cause for grief, Dolorita had 
cause now. In the sewing-room above, heaps of 
tulle and silk and violet flounces and lace were 
strewn lavishly about. Maud—beautiful, stately, 
fair-faced Maud—fluttered like a gauzy-winged 
butterfly before the long mirror, her white 
shoulders gleaming like faintly-tinted ivory from 
rose silk folds; and Melinda shook out her dainty 
flounces and laid delicate sprays of forget-me-nots 
low among her golden curls, while she thanked 
kind fortune for giving her eyes of the skies’ own 
blue and a lily skin, instead of a roly-poly figure 
and a tangle of brown curls to match the gipsey 
face and eyes—as was Dolly’s fate. 

It was bad enough, truly, for Melinda to make 
such comparisons, or for Maud to contrast her 
stately grace with her impulsive sister's hoyden- 
ishness. But when all Weldon Hill was informed 
that the gayest carnival of the season—a revel of 
masqueraders—was to be given by the leader of 
the Weldon Hill fashionable world; when dainty 
notes of invitation were sent out to a select circle 
of acquaintances; when such a note faultlessly 
scented and monogramed actually reposed in 
Dolly’s own work-basket up stairs—then to be told 
with merry scorn that such an invitation was only 
good-natured condescension to a girl not yet 
“out” in society, was unbearable. No wonder 
her heart was sad, that she shunned the sight of 
the pretty finery in the sewing-room, and Wore 
so disconsolate a face that the chilly morning 
seemed chillier than ever when one caught sight 
of her. 

Presently the tears came trickling down—one 
—two—three, great pearly drops, that rolled over 
her cheeks and fell with the pattering rain-drops, 
that were likewise coming down, at the roots of 
the morning-glory vines, as _—— by the group 

VoL. Cv.—B. 





indoors. She silently pondered over her grievarices 
in the seclusion of the back piazza. Suddenly a 
shadow darkened her path. A step sounded on 
the walk and a great heavily-bearded man in a 
broad slouch hat and high top boots and a patched 
and faded overcoat much too large for him, ap. 
peared as by magic. 

Dolly started in consternation. 

“Tramp, tramp, tramp, the boys are marching, 

Cheer up—” 

It was only whistled, to be sure, but it was as 
plain to be understood as though the words had 
been spoken. 

“O—oh!” she cried, half under her breath, 
jumping up from the floor where she had been 
petting Jep, the maltese cat, to his supreme satis- 
faction ; « O—oh !” 

Jep ‘started up, too, shaking his gray fur lazily 
and eyeing the stranger with evident questioning 
in his gaze. And then—alas the mischance! As 
his young mistress turned to hide from the 
stranger’s sight her cheeks, where tell-tale tear- 
drops lingered, her pretty jet necklace caught in 
the branches of a vine which had climbed up the 
piazza pillar, and the beads scattering in every 
direction rolled down over the floor. 

“I beg your pardon!” His voice had a hearty 
ring, and his eyes, but partially screened by the 
slouch hat, twinkled merrily. «I don’t wonder 
you are frightened, I came with such a rush. 
Pray let me help you, since-I caused the mis- 
chief.” And he fell to work with a will. 

“But who are you to come around a gentle- 
man’s house like this?” regarding the stranger’s 
ready assistance with amazement, and taking in 
with one swift glance his awkward attire. 

“I am—” he hesitated an instant, suspending 
his chase after refractory beads, as though uncer- 
tain how to reply, “I am a—a—” 

“A tramp?” questioned Dolly; and then she 
blushed vividly at the suggestion. 

“Yes—oh yes—thank you,” he answered 
eagerly, as though glad the explanation was made, 
“a tramp, miss,” the slouch hat going lower over 
his eyes. 

«“ But you don’t look-—don't look like a—a 
common one,” she faltered, eyeing him again in- 


-quiringly. 


“ Don’t I, though?” Fora moment she thought 
he was going to doff his hat in acknowledgment 
of, her implied compliment. But he wisely re- 
frained, and only went at his work again, saying: 

“Neither am I a ‘common one,’ as you say. 
Circumstances over which I had no control have 
forced me to appear before you in this character. 
Believe me, I am an honest man. ‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that,’ Miss.” 

For a short time they worked in silence, for her 
swift fingers had already come to the rescue of 
the scattered treasure; then he asked with much 
interest in his tone, dropping, the while, a hand- 
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ful of beads into her outstretched apron: “Now 
may I turn questioner? I want very much to 
know what troubles a young lady of your age, 
disposition and surroundings could possibly have, 
to bring such piteous tears to her eyes as I saw 
falling over these very beads as I came around 
the corner. ‘Misery loves company,’ you know,” 
with a smile, as she dropped her blushing face. 

*O, you couldn’t understand it at all!” patheti- 
cally. “It was very foolish, of course, But every- 
‘body is going to Mrs. Weldon’s masquerade,” long- 
ing for sympathy and won to unwonted confidence 
by his smile, “and I am too little and too brown and 
too childish—Maud and Melinda both say so—and, 
besides, I’m not ‘out’ yet, and Mrs. Weldon only 
invited me through conmdescenston—and I wouldn’t 
go there anyhow!” ending her explanation with a 
defiant toss of the head which came near sending 
the beads helter-skelter again. ; 

“Oho!-so that’s it? Bad enough, bad enough, 
surely! But isn’t there some way,” reflectively, 
“that you can go, for all of Maud and Melinda? 
Now if there could be a fairy godmother, for in- 
stance—” 

Strange how fate will sometimes interpose at 
the most inopportune season! Just at the moment 
of that suggestive mention, Chloe, the housemaid, 
came out with a broom to clear away the litter of 
leaves from the piazza floor, and the téte-a-téte was 
broken up. ,But the random words had taken ef- 
fect. Dolly thanked her co-worker heartily, and 
was about to offer him a cup-of coffee and a plate 
of buns in consideration of his services—and his 
suggestion of the fairy godmother— when he 
touched his hat and bade her “good morning” 
with the.air of a prince, adding that he had a job 


just up the hill and must be off at once; suiting 


the action hurriedly to the word. 

Dolly’s confidence soothed her ruffled spirits a 
trifle, and she even helped Melinda to arrange her 
forget-me-nots becomingly, and hooked Maud’s 
rose silk polonaise, and saw her sisters sweep gayly 
down to the carriage that night when their escorts 
came, Thenshe went back to the deserted parlor 
and prepared to spend a long, lonely evening. 
Her father and mother were out of the city and 
no one was in the house save grandmama, already 


sound asleep in her room, and Meg and Pat and- 


Chloe below stairs. Her thoughts reverted to her 
“tramp” and his suggestion of a fairy godmother. 
If only such things were possible! And then a 
prince—a real prince with a feather in his cap, 
and a coat edged"with gold lace, and a fierce 
moustache—how delightful! And off she went 
into a delicious dream of all sorts of charming im- 
possibilities—to be awakened to reality by Meg, 
who, close at her elbow, with a grinning visage 
and a mysterious paper in her hand, was saying, 
“I’ve brung you a note, Miss Dolly.” 

She rubbed her eyes, holding the note daintily 
between her fingers until Meg had disappeared 





through the doorway. Had her dream 
true? She turned it this way and that, 


the address softly to herself to make sure ther | 


was no mistake: “Miss Dolorita Van Taggin 
It was surely her own, her very own, and with 


trembling fingers she broke the seal and read; __ 


“ My Dear Young Lady—The fairy godmother 
has been found ; and if you will be ready ly 
at ten o'clock, the way will be made clear for 
join the masqueraders. You may trust to my honor 
as a prince and a gentleman to look to your sale 
keeping as though you were my own sister;. 
Mrs. Weldon’s carriage and coachman will Wait at 
your door. With sincerest respect, , 

Your unknown friend, 
THE PRince” 

Her head was in a whirl. Nine and 
minutes past already. What would Maud gay. 
and Melinda—and—mamma—if she only. knew} 
But it was absurd to treat her so like a child, ; 
she reasoned) and besides, had not the prince 
pledged her his word, the word of a gentleman) 
And it might be that he was a real prince—ay 
then to miss the chance! Not much time for gop. 


a 


templation—should she or should she not? Ah! 


Dolly had often been the leader of the wildey 
escapades at school, and with so much of romangs 
involved her choice was soon decided—yes, sf 
would go. 

Up stairs she bounded in a manner which might 
well have been called “childish,” had she only 
paused to consider. Through her own room, 
through Maud’s room, through Melinda’s room 
what should she wear? Nothing there that would 
not be-recognized. But she was not one to give 
up when once decided. On into the next room 
she passed, still intent on her search. There ong 
dressing-table lay one of her mother’s most eab 
orate costumes, rich, heavy, lace-trimmed, jut 
from the dressmaker's hands. The very thing, 
she resolved as her quick eye caught sight'of it 
It was but the work of a moment to carry it of im 
triumph: but it must be more fancifully trimmed— 
how? She held it up and shook out the ble 
black folds. There on one side a tuft of cotton 
was clinging, like a rosette of ermine. A bright 
thought flashed throught her mind. Only tht 
afternoon Maud had ordered a roll of batting fr 
fancy work. She would have her costume ermine 
trimmed: she would go as a princess, as a right 
royal princess. With the thought she went 
work, and her nimble fingers played sad have 
with velvet and rare lace. They even. cate 
Chloe’s heavy black braids to coil about her own 
brown hair; and grandmama’s rich velvet pelisse, 
and Maud’s gloves, and Melinda’s jet fan, aided i 
completing the toilet. rs 

When the Russian princess swept her Jong 
ermine-trimmed train into the drawing-room, she 
hardly recognized her old self in the great pier 
glass. She tossed her little turban-crowned lead 
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ee . . . 
with a very regal air for so childish a person; she 
waved her .jet fan in as coquettish a manner as 
Melinda herself; and she whirled her velvet robe 
and down the room to the imaginary strains 
of the Strauss Waltz, and cast languishing glances 
at an imaginary partner who took her silly little 
heart quite captive by his imaginary devotion. 

As she pirouetted for the third time down the 
long drawing-room, she whirled herself directly 
into the arms of a gentleman in a prince’s dis- 

ise, who must have entered when the imaginary 
music was playing so loud as to drown the ring of 
the bell, or his admittgnce by Meg, who was too 
clear-sighted to mistake Dolly for the princess she 
imagined she was. 

« Thanks, most royal majesty, for your gracious 
condescension in honoring me with your com- 
pany,” observed this handsome prince, bowing so 
low his long plumes almost swept the floor, and 
who, without his mask, was smiling charmingly. 

Why, you—you’re my tramp!” cried Dolly, 
catching her breath, and retreating from the in- 
yoluntary embrace, and who, without her mask, 
was blushing so violently that the use of her fan 
was very necessary. “ And you're deceiving me! 
You're not a tramp at all—nor a prince: you’re 
‘Max Weldon, and I won’t—won’t go with you!” 

Poor disenchanted Dolly shrank away from his 
proffered hand, and looked a beautiful picture of 
despair. 

« Why, my dear—you haven’t given your title 
yet, you know, so how am I to address you, my 
dear ?” 

“I am—I mean I was going to be—a—a 
princess—a Russian princess,” she almost sobbed, 
quite overcome by her mortification in mistaking 
the aristocratic Max Weldon for a tramp. “And 
now you have spoiled it all, and’ you will go and 
tell, and Maud and Melinda will always laugh at 
me, and I’ll never be happy any more as long as I 
live—never, mever, NEVER!” And after ‘*\is pas- 
sionate outburst she crouched down amcg the 
crimson satin cushions of a great chair, and really 
cried more bitter tears than any the morning had 
known. 

“My little princess—my dear little princess— 
don’t, don’t cry, I beg of you! I’ll never tell, 
traly; and Maud and Melinda will have not the 
least chance of discovery from me. Besides, if 
you do not go with me I shall not appear at my 
lady-mother’s masquerade to-night, arid there will 
be two of the finest costumes wasted, to say noth- 
ing of the disappointment of the prince and 


princess themselves. Come now, Dolorita—little 


Dolly—don’t cry. There’s a good child!” 

Instantly the princess dried her tears, and flashed 
a merry look from the brown eyes. 

“Til go if you promise to never, never call me 
‘child’ again. I’m not a child. I am almost 
eighteen, and I’m tired of being petted and 
treated like a baby.” She swept across the room, 





and stood confronting the prince with regal indig- 
nation. 

“I beg a thousand pardons, Princess Dolorita!” 
and Prince Max, utterly regardless of gilt laceand 
«pangles, dropped on one knee before her, and 
looked so penitent and at the same time so hand- 
some, that she could not find it in her heart to re- 
fuse Lim, and pardon was granted, 

“But you haven’t told me yet,” she persisted, 
after she had given him her hand as a token of 
her royal highness’ favor, “how it was you hap-' 
pened to appear this morning as you did.” 

“O yes! as a tramp, you mean? Easily ex- 
plained. I arrived by an earlier train than I 
was expécted, consequently no one was there to 
meet me, Thoughtlessly I had packed my over- 
coat, little thinking of the cold storm that set in, 
and when I came from the warm car I found the 
keen wind altogether too sharp for comfort. The 
old watchman kindly volunteered the doan of his 
great-coat, which I gladly accepted, even though 
it proved a miserable fit. That, with my hat-brim 
drawn down, and the sunburn and beard of two 
years’ growth, effected a disguise, and I don’t .at 
all wonder you took me for a tramp when I made 
a short cut around the c8tner. Now, pretty prin- 
cess, will your majesty don her royal wraps, that 
we may away to the festive scene ?” 

What envy was felt when,Max appeared in glit- 
tering dress, with the most bewitching of partners, 
in the most elaborate of toilets, upon his arm! 
How the men all flocked about the dainty, black- 
robed creature, and besought dances, and pleaded 
to bring her ices, and be permitted but to sway the 
jet fan which swung from her girdle, or carry 
about the rare bouquet of Max’s selecting! How 
Maud and Melinda cast languishing glances at the 
favorite “catch” of Weldon Hill, and puzzled their 
heads, but all in vain, to guess who the fairy-like 
little charmer could. be ! 

Dolly enjoyed it immensely, and Max enjoyed 
it, too, watching her pretty coquetries; but it all 
came to an end at last. With the final stroke of 
twelve the dancers were to unmask. 

“I never could unmask, you know, Max!” she 
cried in pretty terror, clinging tohis arm. “ You'll 
take me home now, won’t you?” looking back 
wistfully at the brilliant throng, but turning her 
steps resolutely toward the cloak-room. 

How it possibly happened she never could tell. 
She remembered that there was a crush around 
the door, and some one was holding her bouquet, 
and another her fan, and she was saying coquettish 
little adieux, and in all the bustle and excitement 
it must have slipped away somehow — grand- 
mama’s beautiful pelisse—and not until Max had 
set her down at her own door did she discover her 
loss. ' 

“O, Max!” she cried, thoroughly alarmed. 
“It’s gone—lost somewhere—and I never can find 
it, and what wi// grandmama say?. And Melin- * 
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da’s fan, too! Odear! O dear!” And in her 
fright she burst into tears. 

“Don’t cry, Dolly! Don’t, I beg of you!” 
Max, almost as much frightened as she, only 
waited to put her inside the’ parlor with a charge* 
to wait for his return, hefore he was off. 

Five—ten—twenty minutes passed (it seemed 
an age to her), then’ he came hurriedly in, swing- 
ing the velvet pelisse by one tassel, and carrying 
the remains of a crushed fan in his handkerchief. 
Somebody had trodden the fan under foot, and all 
that remained was a handful of jet sticks and some 
broken bits of a man’s head painted on black en- 
amel; and alas for the pelisse!—it must have 
been dragged from her shoulders in the passage- 
way, for the rich lace which edged it, and which 
was grandmiama’s pride, was frayed beyond all 
* recognition, and the heavy nap of the velvet was 
irredeemably ruined. 

Max lodked from one to the other in utter des- 
pair, and then at tearful Dolly, who—a touching 
picture of grief—hovered over the wrecks of her 
dissipation in sobbing humiliation. 


“I wouldn’t cry, my princess!” he ventured at 


last very gently; and we egal tearful response 
was: “QO, Max! You don’t know what you'd 
do. You never had a grandmama like mine, who 
thought more of her velvet pelisse than of her 
own Dolorita and everything—nor a sister Me- 
linda who carried her lover’s picture in a fan, and 
now it’s all gone to pieces—to pieces—to pieces !” 
And Max had to admit that he never had. 

But he would not endure to see that pretty 
face’so sorrowful—it was more than his great, gen- 
erous heart could bear. Presently he said, com- 
ing over to her side and taking the tear-stained 
face between his hands as tenderly as he had 
taken Dolly herself into his arms so many, many 
times when she was a wee child: “Listen! I’ve 
such a plan, if you'll only listen!” . 

So she took herself away from his protecting 
caress, and put back her tumbled hair, and look- 
ing at him with wet eyes, listened to what he had 
to say. I know just how Max said it, tenderly, 
bravely, truly—speaking not more from the im- 
pulse of the moment than from a longing which 
had been growing into his heart for all the two 
years of his absence—a longing for some one to 
love, and pet, and tease, and lecture on her way- 
wardness; and that one was—the penitent prin- 
cess, who, in spite of her royal “make-up,” was 
longing to creep like a naughty child into some- 
body’s sheltering arms, and be pardoned and petted 
and restored to favor after all her misdeeds. 

What she said, when she found she must say 
something at last, was: “Now Max! you know 
mamma ¢xpeets you to marry Maud or Melinda; 
and I'll try to be your good little sister always—” 

“ Dolly!” 

She laughed out blithely. “After all, Max—I 
know they .den’t.expect it.of me—but I believe I 





do want some one to love me, and take care of 


too; and if you really don’t want either of the fe 


sisters, why then you may have Cinderella.” 
she laid her head down on his gilt-laced 
in a way that was “perfectly distracting.” 

Max’s “ plan” proved effectual. Not even ¢ 
envious sisters scolded Dolly after that, for she er z 
longed in a certain sense to the Weldon aristog, 
racy, and of course could not be treated he} 
“child” any more. Mamma wore the Princesg 


velvet suit to the princess’ own wedding ; Melindy_ { 


carried a jet fan which she prized far’ more than 
the old one, for it had a latgr lover's picture in it; 
and grandmama had a new velvet pelisse with 
lace fully three-quarters of a yard deep, and six _ 
tassels; while never a party given at Weldon 


tg 


' Hill was considered a success unless graced by 


the presence of Dolorita, MAx’s CINDERELLA 
PRINCESS. re 
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AUNT RUTH HAS A CALLER, i 
No. 12. a 


BY KATE CROMBIE. 


I was a settin’ by my winder the other 
and hearin’ the sound o’ voices I looked out, and 
there was old Aunt Betsey Griffin and her little 
nephew Jimmy down on their knees in our jg 
diggin’ dandylions. 

Aunt Betsey’s awful deef, and Jimmy he had ter 
holler loud’s he could in his little pipin’ voice te 
make her hear. 

« Aunt Betsey,” he screeched, “what matey 
bring sech a big baskit for ?” 

“Cos,” says Aunt Betsey, “I wanted ter gita 
good mess. Yes,” says she, digging away, “we. 
want ter git a good mess, Jimmy. I says to yer 
marm this mornin’, ‘Mary, we hain’t had a dish 
o’ greens this spring,’ says I, ‘and I’m jest hank 
erihg arter some, as it were. Dandylions is real 
healthy in the spring o’ the year, and they'd go 
fust rate ‘long o’ the biled dish ter day.’ 

«« All right,’ says your marm, ‘only if you git 
any git a good mess. 1 wouldn't wash a little dab 
on ’em and git ’em ready ter bile, for’em.’ And 
she shall have a good mess,” says Aunt Betsey, 
chucklin’ and pullin away at a tough one, 
“Sue shall have a good mess on ’em, Jimmy.” 

Jimmy laid down on the grass, and began ter 
play “stick” with his old case-knife. ~ tee 

“ Say, Aunt Betsy,” he screams pooty soon, “Pm 
all tuckered out! Hain’t we got ’bout enough!” 

Aunt Betsey straightened herself up slow—fot 
her jints is stiff—and looked inter the basket * 

« Wall, I dunno’ but we have,” says she. “You 
can carry ’em home ter yer marm—dandylions aint 
heavy—and I’ll jest step in and see Ruth —_ 
few minutes now I’m here.” 


I allers like ter have Aunt Bee come ib 
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AUNT RUTH HAS A CALLER. 





LE s9 . ’. 
“ she’s got a way o’ tellin’ the same stories over’n 


over, every time you see her, and some folks think 
its kinder tiresome ; but la! as long as she. enjoys 
it, and it don’t hurt nobody, let her deu it, I say; 
old folks can’t be young folks, ye know. . 

But Aunt Betsey’s a good woman if ever there 
was one, and she’s as bright now as a button arter 
all she’s ben through. 

When she came in, I give her the rockin’ chair, 
and screams into her ear as loud ’s I could: “ How 


' doyedo today!” I ginerally manage ter make 


her understand as much as that ter begin with, 
and then I let her go and do the heft o’ the talkin’ 
herself. 

« Oh,” say she, “I’m middlin’ smart—from fair 
ter middlin’—considerin’.” . 

That’s what she allers says, invariable. 

Then she looked out o’ the winder, and laughed 
in hér simple way, and I knew jest what was 
comin’; but I let her run on. 

«It was sech a mornin’ as this, Ruth Ann,” says 


: she, “in the spring o’ the year—in dandylion time 


—that marm and I was washin’ a mess 0’ greens 
for dinner, and all to once there came a rap on the 
door, and lookin’ out o’ the winder we see a great 
white hoss standin’ by the gate, with a gay saddle 
on him, and a darkey holdin’ him by the bridle. 

« Marm she went ter the door, and there stood as 
handsome a man as I ever set eyes on—all dressed 
up in his regimentles, he was—and he took off his 
hat ter marm as perlife as you please, and made 
her a bow, and says he: 

«* How do you do, Madam ?’ 

“« Marm kerchied down to the floor, and says she; 

«<I hope I see you well, sir. Won’t ye come in?’ 

«‘ Thank you,’ says he as perlite as you please, 
and he come in and sot down, and put his hat on 
the floor: then he-asks ; 

«¢Is your husband about home this morning ?’ 

««No, sir; I’m sorry ter say he ain’t, sir,’ says 
marm, ‘he’s jest gone down ter the village.’ 

“*Very well,’ says he, ‘then I shall find him 
there, I presume.’ 

“And he picks up his hat as if to go, when he 
spies me a hidin’ behind his chair, and lookin’ at 
him bashful with my finger in my mouth, 

«“T was only a little gal, but he turns round ter 
me, and lookin’ kinder sollem and gentle inter my 
face, he puts his hand on my head, and says he: 
‘ Little gal, grow up ter be a blessin’ and comfort 
to your mother.’ . 

“Them was his identikal words, Ruth Ann,” 
says Aunt Betsey, snifflin’ and wipin’ her eyes as 
she allers does when she gits ter this place in her 
story. 

“Yes, he laid his hand on to my head—and I 
was an awful bashful little gal, but I looked up 
into his face when he spoke them words, and says 
I, tremblin’ ; 

“* Mister, I will,’ says I, and then I hung down 
my head scared enough. I never forgot the smile 





he give me, nor how good and calm he looked— 
like the big pictures of the Lord in the big Bible: 
and I felt pooty much as if the Lord himself had 
took my promise—as it were. ; 

“ Wall, he bows then ter marm and me, and goes 
out and jumps on to his great white hoss, and he 
gallops away, 

“ And I never forgot them words,” says Aunt 
Betsey again, in a dreamy way, rocking and look- 
ing off across the fields. “And while I was a 
takin’ care o’ marm ali them years alone, and she 
a helpless creetur, I often said it over to myself: 
‘Be a comfort to yer mother,’ and I allers an- 
swered back as I did that mornin’: «I will, I 
will.” And I guess I was; leastways marm used 
ter say to me: ‘Darter Betsey, you’re good to 
your poor old marm. The Lord reward ye!’ 

“But she never knew, all I, give up for her 
sake—I wouldn’t,a had her know. Poor old 
soul! she had trouble enough of her own ter bear, 
without thinkin’ o’ mine. What with her.aches 
and pains, and father’s takin’ ter drink, and 
brother Joe runnin’ away, a body’d say she 
didn’t need mich more to kill her. It was a 
mystery how she lived as long as she did, 

** But, as I said, she never knew. I never told 
her how I sent Seth Jules agoin’ when he asked 
me ter marry him, because I wouldn’t leave her 
to the care o’ strangers, Ye see, I was all she 
had. ‘ 
“T never was sorry I did it, never: only now 
she’s dead and gone, and I’m an old woman my- 
self, it does seem rather hard sometimes that I 
shouldn’t have no darter ter take care o’ me in my 
old age; nobody but sister Griffin, and she only a 
half-sister, and grudgin’ at that, ° 

“ Seem’s ’s if the Lord had forgot all I did fer 
marm; ’t ’any rate he don’t consider me wuth 
bein’ took care on, and I know I ain’t! 

“ But there! it does dew me good ter speak out 
bitter sometimes, and I hope I shall be forgiven— 
I know the Lord won't lay it up agin’ me, con- 
siderin’.” 

She looked up into my face with a pitiful kind 
of a smile that went right straight to my heart. IL 
took her poor old wrinkled hands in mine with the 
tears in my eyes, and screamed into her ear that I 
felt for her—that I did believe the Lord meant to 
reward her arter all, and so on. 

“It’s all right, it’s all right I know,” she an- 
swered. “Let Him take His own time:’ taint for 
me tersay when nor how He shall dew it, I sposé.” 

Then she wiped up her eyes and sot and rocked 
for quite.a spell, till by and by she dropped off ter 
sleep: poor old thing, she was so tired. 

When she waked up I give her six great pep- 
permints—she’s master ‘fond o’ peppermints—and 
she ate down one or two of em and brightened 
up wonderfully: they be warmin’ and comfortin’, 
that’s a fact. 

I knew she hadn’t finished her story yet, ‘cordin’ 
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ter rule, and I began to think that for once she 
was goin’ ter forgit about it. 

No sech thing: she put on her sun-bunnit and 
riz up ter go: and then she turned to me, and 
pintin’ her finger at me very impressive, she says: 

«Ruth Ann, that man that called on me and 
marm that spiing mornin’ when we was a washin’ 
greens, was Gineral George Washington |” 
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THE HAUNTING VOICE. 


BY FRANCES A. CONANT. 


CHAPTER I. 


ALONE WITH THE DEAD, 

“The only hope, Mrs. Richards, lies in this 
medicine. Don’t forget to give a dose every hour. 
There is nothing else you can do for your husband. 
He seems almost unconscious, but I think you 
can arouse him long enough to give the medicine. 
I will call early in the morning. Good night.” 

The womart addressed answered not a word, 
but she sighed heavily, as she continued her prep. 
arations for the night. She was unaccustomed to 
watching with the sick, and there was no love for 
the helpless invalid to lighten the task. 

“‘ Takes it coolly for her class,” the doctor mut- 
tered, as he rode towards home. “They generally 
gd into hystetics, and kill the patient if he would 
not die otherwise. Lucky that I was passing 
—half an hour more would have been too late. I 
called the attack apoplexy, because you must call 
a disease something, to have folks think you know 
anything; but I am blessed if I know what it is. 
Fortunately, there is no law that compels a doc- 
tor to tell all that he don’t know.” 

Mrs. Richards did take it coolly, to all appear- 
ance; but her mind was filled with conflicting 
emotions. She had married a man old enough to 
be her father, simply for a home. She was a 
handsome, ambitious woman—profoundly discon- 
tented with her fate. 

Rockland, the lakeside village a mile away, was 
the resort of summer pleasure-seekers. The women 
wore dainty dresses and fluttering ribbons. They 
rode in carriages every day. Mrs. Richards often 
wondered why they had. nothing but pleasure in 
life, and she nothing but work? She believed that 
she could see her way clear to a life of wealth, but 
for the obstacle of her husband’s existence. Still 
it had never occurred to her to poison him, or to 
shoot him accidentally, but the’ doctor’s words: 
«The only hope is in this medicine,” exposed her 
to a fearful temptation. If she did not give the 
medicine, there would be no hope. She sat down 

by the bed, and thought intently, while the sick 
man’s slight chances for life trembled in the bal- 
ance; the hardships of her life assumed exagger- 
ated proportions, and the untried life of wealth was 
endowed with every imaginable bliss. 





An hour passed ; it was time to administer 
medicine. With eager haste the watcher arog 
and performed that service; then she walked nen _ 
vously around the room, and looked out of thi 
window. The moon was rising—it looked ted gg 
blood ; ghostly clouds flecked the sky. The woman © 
craved a moment’s perfect silence, that she ay 
think more clearly; but the night concert of ig 
sects went on without a pause. She looked at the 
hotel across the lake; its windows gleamed with — 


season was in progress; strains of a waltz we 
borne over the water, on the chill night bree 
The drawing-room scene came vividly before 

as she had gazed at it from the outside. She say ; 
the groups of elegantly-dressed ladies, and’ the 
children dancing like fairies. In the next room 
her little girl is sleeping peacefully. In anothe 
year they may be numbered with such a bright 
assembly, if she neglects to give the medicine, 
is not like performing any deed of violence. She 
has simply to do nothing. 

Another hour passes: the sick man sleeps, up. 
consciogs of danger. The time has come for the 
watcher to make her decision. She rises slowly, 
takes the glass of medicine, and moves towards the 
bed. She hesitates—then takes another step; bat 
it is in the opposite direction. Firmly and quickly 
she walks to the window, and pours the medicine 
out. The line between guilt and innocence jg 
crossed, There is no return. 

Almost as soon as Mrs. Richards had thrown 
away the medicine, she began to fear that ber 
husband might die while she was alone with him, 
Minute by minute this terror grew upon her, and 
she watched with intense interest every move. 
ment of the invalid. She was not a cowardly 
woman; but the possibility of being alone with 
the dead was frightful. With the nearest house 
half a mile away, no call for help would be heard, 
and she could not go away and leave her child 
exposed to some possible danger. Love for the 
child was the one passion of her life. There was 
nothing to do but to wait for the morning. 

The clock struck twelve. She could not re 
move her fascinated gaze from her husband's 
form. The bed was covered with a blue and — 
white patchwork quilt. A gorgeous blue star was — 
directly over the sick man’s chest. It moved 
with every respiration. She fancied—it must 
be only a fancy—that the star rose and fell less 
frequently. In the dim light the sick man’s face 
looked ghastly, but she dared not rise and goto 
him—she could only sit and gaze fascinated. She 
was sure the intervals between the breathing grew 
longer and longer. The clock struck one. The 
star had ceased to rise and fall—the sick man was 
dead. e 
The woman would have fled anywhere then, to 
have escaped from her sense of guilt; but she 





realized in that first hour, that it would go with 








light. It was September, and the last hop of the _ 
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f her everywhere, and be henceforth a part of her 


ety eaistones. 

Alone with the dead in the dreary night, words 
fail to picture the guilty woman’s treror. She 
could not turn away from the still and awful form 
of death. It was impossible. to move or- cry. 
Distorted faces peered through the open window. 
The chirp of insects in the garden grew supernat- 
urally loud. The night wore on. The single 
candle burned low, flickered, and went out. The 
moon passed behind a dense cloud. Darkness 
was added to the horrors of guilt and death—still 
she could see that awful form, but she could not 
move. She could only sit and. wait for the dawn 
of morning. As time passed, she despaired of its 
coming. Eternal night had fallen upon the 
world. 

At six o’ clock in the morning the doctor came; 
then for the first time in her life Mrs. Richards 
fainted quite away. j 

In a few hours the house was crowded with 
neighbors, and she had no more solitude before 
‘the funeral. 

Some of the people came to be of service; 
some to see if Mrs. Richards kept her whole 


house as tidy as the sitting-room; and all were 


anxious to see “how the widder took it.” She 
took it in quite a different fashion from any they 
had ever seen. She walked around apparently 
unconscious of everything that was said or done. 
She shed no tears, and did not even realize that 
demonstrations of grief were expected from her. 


CHAPTER IL 
GOSSIPS DISAGREE, 

Public: opinion, as expressed at Mrs. Smith’s 
tea-party the day following Paul Richards’ funeral, 
was divided as to the propriety of the widow’s 
conduct. 

'« For my part,” said Mrs. Brown, “if anybody’s 
got feelin’s I think they'll show ’em. I was there 
early in the mornin’ before they’d brought her to. 
Soon as I heerd Richards had a stroke, says I 
she’ll want consolin’, and I’ll go over, and she 
hain’t shed a tear yet that anybody’s seen. I put 
Watts’s hymns in my pocket, and read ’em half 
through to her, and she never let on she heerd a 
word.” 

“T’ve noticed,” said Mrs, Jinks, “that tain’t 
them as makes most fuss, that allers wears black 
longest. There was Mandy Nichols. She sot 
such store by her husband, that they couldn’t 
hardly tear her away from his coffin, but she hed 
a beau in three months and was married in six.” 

Here Mrs. Brown remarked, “ Black ’s very 
becomin’ to Mrs. Richards—likely she’ll wear it 
longer on that account; though if that rich widower 
Roberts comes shinin’ around her, there’s no 





tellin’ how soon she’ll be dressin’ gay as a peacock. 
Any woman that can hear Watts’s hymns, and not 
notice ’em, must be pretty hardened ; but then she 
ain’t a professor, and there couldn’t be so much 
expected of her. It’s to be hoped that this dis- 
pensation will be sanctified to her etarnal good.” 

« Suppose we wait and see what she does before 
we pull her to pieces,” said charitable Mrs. Jinks. 

«Who's pullin’ her to pieces?” snapped Mrs. 
Brown. “Can’t anybody give a little neighborly 
advice ?” ° ; 

Here the hostess interposed: “We can’t deny, 
ladies, that remarks has been made. A widder 
woman has to be keerful. Folks has said that she 
liked Mr. Roberts full better’n her own husband ; 
but you know folks will talk. Some thought 
*t would looked better if. Roberts hadn’t sent his 
kerridge to take her to the buryim’ ground.” 

“He always does that for poor people,” said 
Mrs. Jinks, “He ain't noways stuck up about his 
money.” 

. “He is different from other rich folks about 
that,” assented Mrs. Brown; “but then he lived 
here when he was young, and we all know that 
he got his start in life sellin’ lead-pencils, and 
’t wouldn’t be becomin’ in him to look down on 
us just because he happened to go to New York 
and git rich; but he myst feel proud of his new 
house. It’s the handsomest one on the lake, by 
all odds. Most rich folks feel too big to speak to 
us. I’d like to have ’em know that I’m as good 
as they air any day, if I do take in a little washin’ 
to oblige ’em. If the widder Richards ketches 
Roberts, I expect she’ll feel as grand as any of 
the big-bugs, and forgit them that’s stood by her 
through thick and thin. If it hadn't been for me 
she would hev forgot to wear black. Do you 
know, Sister Smith, whose bunnit she hed? I 
thought ’t would have looked better if it set closer 
to her face,” 

“’T was Sophrony Allen’s bunnit—a new one 
she got to Petershburg—and she had Miss Ray’s 
shawl and dress. The dress was a leetle too long, 
but I ketched it up under the basque. Miss 
Shaw’s bunnit would be more suitable, but Miss 
Richards said she’d go bare-headed rather than 
borrow it. You see they’d quarrelled about some 
yeast-cakes, and they hain’t spoke in six months.” 

“ That’s drefful,” groaned Mrs. Brown, “ I’m 
glad I hain’t got such an onforgivin’ disposition. 
The unsanctyfied heart is desperate above all 
things and deceitfully wicked. "Twas an argu- 
fyin’ sarmont of Elder Banges’. It settled total 
depravity, fore-ordination, ‘lection, and all sech. 
Must a been awful comfortin’ to the mourners. 
Did you think the corpse looked nat’ral, Sister 
Smith ?” : 

“Yes, I did; but I thought that wreath of 
posies his sister brought from Troy, to put onto 
the coffin, was heathenish. I never see sech a 
thing did before. I thought his sister was more 
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cut up about the affliction than the widder, didn’t 
you, Sister Brown ?”: 

“ It seemed to me like she felt real bad. Come 
_ upon her awful suddent. In the midst of life—no 

I’m ’bleeged to you, Sister Smith, I wont take no 
sweetin’ in my tea. _ I tried it in the last cup, and 
thought I didn’t relish it quite so well. If ever I 
see a woman ee like she’s froze—that woman’s 
Miss Richards.” 

“It’s enough to freeze any woman to stay alone 
with her dead husband from one o'clock in the 
night till daylight. I can’t remember a funeral 
since I came here, where everybody was satisfied 
* with the way the mourners acted. They took on 
too much, or else they didn’t take on enough. 
Some folks can’t be pleased.. How much sallyra- 
tus do you say you put in your biscuits, Miss 
Smith ?” 

This diversion set the housekeepers to comparing 
notes, and Mrs, Richards and her bereavement 
were momentarily forgotten. 

Meantime the newly-made widow sat in her 
house, trying to comprehend the new conditions of 
her life. Many.times that night she asked the 
question that haunted her years after, «« Would he 
have died if I had given him the medicine?” 





CHAPTER III. 
A GHOSTLY WARNING. 

The first anniversary of Paul Richards’ death, 
found his widow in a very exultant frame of mind. 
In a week she was to become the wife of the Rock- 
land millionaire, the rich man who was so popular 
with his neighbors. Though Mr. Roberts had 
lived in New York ten years, his associations had 
been such that his mind and manners were not 
at all improved, and as he did not put on airs of 
superiority noaccount of his good fortune, he was 
much admired by the natives of Rockland. 

Mrs, Richards, in her present joy, had almost 
forgotten the horrors of the night a year before, 
and had altogether ceased to hold herself in any 
degree responsible for the events of that night. 

The bridal dress and veil had already arrived 
from New York. They were the gift from the 
bridegoom, and exceeded in value the widow’s 
house and farm. Though a widow, Mrs. Rich- 
ards had resolved to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity for display which a wedding offers. The 
marriage was to take place in the Rockland 
Episcopal chapel, but the guests were not to be 
itivited till the very last day. The bride-elect 
was strangely capricious, even for one in her fa- 
vored position, bat her lover considered himself 
fortunate in being allowed to gratify her most ua- 
reasonable whim. 

It was late when Mrs. Richards’ lover left her 
house on this memorable evening. He had been 
unusually eloquent in picturing the life of pleasure 








that lay before them. Fair and bright was } : 


fortunate woman. 

. Though it was near midnight, she could 
compose herself to rest. She sat by her wing 
and looked around at her contemptible 


with the luxury awaiting her. # 

Her joy had one unselfish element. She was 
more delighted for the child’s sake than for her 
own to be freed from the degradation of 


rainbow-tinted sashes; but she could not 
keep her admiring gaze from her own bridal 
tume, as it was lying on the bed, where her ded 
husband had lain only a year before. The night 
breeze freshened and sometimes stirred a fold of 
the veil. It made the woman nervous—it was so 
like something moving under cover of the delicate — 
fabric—so she reluctantly folded the dress atl 
veil, and put them out of sight. 


seemed less substantial, and the fear came that 
something might yet happen to prevent her man 
riage, and she said aloud, defiantly: « N, 
must heppen—nathing shall happen, to spoil. my 
future,” 

It was a warm night, but she felt suddenly 
chilled and depressed. She started to go intoam 
other room, when her attention was arrested bya 
thrilling whisper, and she was impressed withthe 
idea that she was not alone. She looked around 


“You will never have your heart’s desire.” The 
sound seemed not to come from any particular 
place, but to surround her in some inexplicable 
way. Could all her splendid prospects be blight 
ed by this ghostly voice? She pondered fora 
long time, and decided that the sound wasnota_ 
reality, only a trick of the imagination. Then 
the warning was repeated, the voice speaking 
more forcibly. The woman was overwhelmed by 
misery. In a moment all bright visions faded 
She saw nothing but years of toil and privation 
stretching out before her, with death at the end 
No hope in this life, neither in the life to come 
In her desolation she repeated a touching sem 
tence that she had once heard—« God has forgot 
ten the world.” 

Darkness is theally of despair. When the mom 
ing dawned, Mrs. Richards felt more hopeful, and 
she still cherished the resolution to let nothing” 
interfere with her prospects, though she could net 
have been induced to give audible expression 
such sentiments. 

Though daylight brought renewed courage, she” 
had decided not to remain another night under 
her own roof, to risk the repetition of such a fright” 





vision of future years to the imagination of the 


hastily. No form was visible, but a voice wag 
heard uttering these words, in a low, distinct tone, 








Everything looked meaner than usual, in contrast 


CP 


a 


In imagination she constructed many splendid : 
costumes for the little girl—pink silks and blye — 
silks, with lace overdresses, and white dresses via ‘s 


Then for some reason her brilliant prospects 
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When her lover made his morning call, ‘she in- 

him of her resolution, without .giving any 
reason for it; and he proposed that they should go 
to New York immediately, and be married there 
jn some fashionable chufch, as. soon as: necessary 
arrangements could be made. There was no need 
to wait for the appointed wedding-day, as the year 
of mourning demanded by Rockland etiquette had 


The widow eagerly accepted this proposition, 


- glthough it interfered with one of her cherished 


which was to show her old neighbors the 
dawn of her spiendor, that they might begin en- 
ing her at the earliest possible moment; but she 


' considered that it would make her feel safer to 


get away from familiar surroundings. In the great 
city, with its multitudes of people, surely the 
y voice could not be heard. 

The second day after that, Mrs. Richards was 
sitting in her private parlor at the Fifth-avenue 
Hotel, feeling rather oppressed by her gorgeous 
surroundings, and lonely for the company of her 
child, who had been sent to her aunt in Troy. 

She was profoundly thankful that she was freed 
from the degradation of poverty forever. The time 


for her marriage was only three hours distant; 


surely nothing could intervene to hinder it. 

Her lover had just bidden her adieu for a short 
time, with the rather impractical assurance that 
they were never again to be separated for a single 
hour. She was tired, for she had been out walking, 
and the city’s uproar confused her. She had not 
removed her bonnet, but she had taken off her 
gloves to admire the diamond in her engagement 
vi was ten o'clock in the morning; the heat 
was oppressive, but all the blinds in the parlor 
were thrown open, to admit the sunlight. Even 
in the daytime, this woman hated any suggestion 
of darkness, any corners where shadows might lurk, 

For half an hour she watched the changing 
throng on the street: then she began to grow rest- 
less and cold. It was still half an hour before 
she would need to dress. Certainly in that time 
she must feel better—she could not be ill now; but 
as the minutes passed she grew more deathly cold. 
Soon she felt a premonition that the mysterious 
voice was about to speak again. She tried to rise 
and fly:from the room, but terror paralyzed her. 
She had not long to wait before the warning 
came, spoken more impressively than ever—* You 
will never have your heart’s desire.” 

For the third time the haunting voice had 
spoken, not as before, in the solitude of the coun- 
try and the darkness of night, but in the great 
city, on its busiest thoroughfare, and in the broad 
light of day. She could no longer doubt that it 
was @ supernatural warning. She could not re- 
main alone another minute. She must fly into the 
crowded street io escape from the dread, invisible 
presence, 





Acting upon this impulse, she rushed out into 
the street, and was soon lost in the multitude. 

Two hours later the bridegroom returned. 
When he rapped at the parlor door there was no 
response. He entered the room: no. one was 
visible. He hastily searched the other apartments, 
and found them untenanted. The bridal dress 
and veil, the fan, bouquet, and gloves, all were 
there—but the bride was gone, 

He summoned a servant, but could get no in- 
formation. Other employés came, and everybody 
talked at once, without throwing any light on the 
mystery. There was no robbery, for a watch, 
chain and other valuables were safe. 

The rector of Grace church waited long that 
day, for a bridal party that never came, 

From the first moment of the discovery of the 
disappearance, Mr. Roberts was more despairing 
than even the’strange circumstances seemed to 
demand. The literature of mysterious disappear- 
ances had always had a peculiar fascination for 
him. He knew that many persons had been lost 
out of the busy city and never found. He re. 
called the case of the New. York politician, who 


left the Merchant’s Hotel on Cortland street to go 


to the People’s Line of steamboats, and even in 
that short journey, undertaken in the daytime, the 
man was lost, and no trace of his fate had ever been 
discovered, though twenty-five years had passed. 

The conviction forced itself upon the despair- 
ing millionaire that his bride was to be numbered 
with the steadily increasing company of those who 
go to meet some undiscoverable fate, so from the 
first his part of the search was conducted with the 
listlessness of despair. He was,also, unknown to 
himself, partially color-blind, so the detectives 
had an inaccurate deseription of the missing bride 
and her dress; but they were confident of success, 
as they always are, Their theory was, that Mrs. 
Richards had been enticed away from the hotel 
for the purpose of rubbing her of her valuable en- 
gagement ring, and they believed that she would 
soon be released in some distant part of the city. 

Every policeman in New York was. on the 
watch for her that night; but she was not.found 
then, or any other time. 

The day after the mysterious disappearance the 
New York dailies each published a long article 
about it. Those that indulge in startling head 
lines used their largest type. The next day 
shorter articles appeared, some of them contain- 
ing reminiscences of other mysterious disappear- 
ances. 

Within a week an enterprising illustrated jour- 
nal gave a picture of the room at the Fifth Ave- 
nue, where the wedding dress was still arranged 
as its absent owner left it. 

Afterwards, from time to time, short paragraphs 
were printed, chronicling the failure of the detee- 
tives to fathom the mystery, and abusing them for. 
not accomplishing the impossible. 
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Then the subject was dropped. Other startling 
events occupied public attention. Other people 
mysteriously disappeared, but to this day none of 
them have excited the romantic interest that at- 
taches to the bride who was suddenly lost in the 
bustling city an hour or two before her wedding. 

Contrary to the prophecy of the devectives, the 
missing engagement ring was found in a pawn- 
broker's shop. It was expected that the diamond 
would be unset before its sale, but no trace of the 
person who left it could be discovered. 

After the recovery of the ring, Mr. Roberts had 
the wedding-dress carefully put away, to be kept 
with other relics of the dead, and the search for 
the missing bride was ended. 

The disappearance of an inhabitant of Rock- 
land was one of the most important events in the 
annals of that place. A great many tea-parties 
were given for the purpose of discussing the fas- 
cinating subject. Mrs. Brown expressed the 
opinion that it was “a judgment upon Mrs, Rich- 
ards, for not taking on more when her husband 
died.” 

When Mr. Roberts and Mrs. Richards left home 
so suddenly, their neighbors decided that they 
had been privately married, and had gone on 
their “weddin’ tower,” without saying a word 
to anybody. They agreed that the widder Rich- 
ards always was an unprincipled woman, keeping 
her affairs to herself which her friends had a right 
to know, but they forgave her immediately when 
they heard of her disappearance. Each woman 
felt that Mrs: Richards had done her a personal 
favor by getting lost, and affording such a delight- 
ful subject of speculation. 

The little girl, who had been sent to her aunt in 
Troy, grieved awhile for her mother’s loss; but a 
few new toys and pretty dresses copsoled her. 

In less than a year from the time of Mrs. Rich- 
ards’ disappearance, the ‘world was doing very well 
without her. Mr. Roberts had consoled himself 
with another bride. The child had nearly forgot- 
ten its mother, and Rockland was still enjoying 
the delightful mystery enshrouding the fate of the 
woman who was lost on her wedding-day. 





CHAPTER IV. 


THE CASE OF HELEN BARNUM. 
On that bright September morning, when Mrs. 
Richards left her parlor at the Fifth-avenue Hotel, 
in obedience to some blind impulse, she rushed 
along the street in an aimless way for a few blocks, 
and fell in a fainting fit. She was lifted by two 
men, and carried into a drug store. The usual 
remedies failed torevive her. The druggist, ap- 
preciating the importance of prompt and skillful 
attention, had her placed in his own carriage 
and driven to Bellevue Hospital. 
An hour after her admission there she opened 












































































her eyes, and seemed to regain conscic — 
When asked her name, she replied « Helen } of he 
num,” consequently that name appeared on ¢ vi! petua 
hospital register. owas: 

In a few weeks she recovered from the a fate t 
that had prostrated her, but she was unable mm Si! 
speak. 7 4 was 0 

The physicians had had quite a varied expe, life. 
ience with people who could talk and would ne Du 
but they soon were convinced that this patie ge 
really was speechless. From some peculiar symp left, a: 
toms she became the subject of a lively di occur 
and “the case of Helen Barnum” attracted matio 
siderable attention for a time in medical ee The 
Physicians disagreed concerning the cause of her came 
affliction. It might be hysteria, or paralysis ofthe Then 
organs of*speech. iar sw 

Learned articles were written for the medial repaire 
journals, advocating certain theories of this pec ber of 
liar case; and other learned articles demolisiet season 
those theories. Then the disputants could @ The: 
nothing, except to wait for the anticipated post to the 
mortem. Each one who had a theory to ses knowle 
anticipated a triumph, when that should demon Ont 
strate the truth of his view. % 

These physicians were not at all curious abo fe = 
the personal identity of the patient; but they were faint h 
deeply interested in the condition of her heart and she ‘liv 
her brain. She had the fascination of an w Bess 
medical problem. It’ must not be frie sufficiet 

.they were unfeeling; but devotion to scien — . Whe 
overshadowed other considerations. A ‘ in a Ne 
example of this devotion was shown in the case “A Ma 
of the Chicago physician, who recently died ofa millions 
rare form of heart disease, and his last days were Alice ( 
embittered by the strange regret that he could not Episcop 
examine his own heart, after it should cease tp fm ty: 
beat. » & scribed, 

The patient known as Helen Barnum failed je ved F 
do all that was expected of her to aid the causeof je %™ “8 
science. Instead of dying, she recovered—bit search 3 
not till several months had passed—so the pote the love 
mortem’ was indefinitely postponed, and the cause elegant 
of her long enforced silence is not absolutely knowa | ony 
to-day. A great shock to the nervous system took je CPO 
away the power of speech, and another great 
shock restored it. 

After her partial recovery, when she found her Who 
self unable to speak, she believed the afflictions 
part of the mysterious punishment commenced by On or al 
the haunting voice. She was ignorant of rare, a 
obscure diseases, and she did not seek to explain 
the phenomenon by natural causes as the be) 
cians did. 

Communicating ideas by writing, carb had So thi 
always been difficult for her, had become impose HP of reddit 
ble. Being naturally superstitious, she accepted She lear 
her affliction as a part of her punishment, a@g} 4) thing 
‘submitted to it with the resignation of hopelessnes Hi deaq ¢ 

She heard enough of the physicians’ discussion HH of the. 





to know that some of them prophesied the recovery 
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afher speech 5 | but she differed from them. Per- 
petual silence and separation from those she loved 
was a part of her punishment. It was a bitter 


fate to be so punished for simply neglecting to 
ive a sick man two doses of medicine, when there 
was no probability that they would have saved his 


During all this time the heavily-afflicted woman 
craved some knowledge of the world she had 
left, and the fate of those she loved. At length it 
occurred to her that she might gain some infor- 
mation from the newspapers that came in her way. 

The winter passed, and the last month of spring 
came before she saw any mention of Rockland. 
Then occasional items appeared about that “ popu- 
jar summer resort.” ~The principal hotels were 
repaired, and newly furnished. In July the num- 
ber of guests was occasionally mentioned, and the 
season was pronounced a brilliant one. 

These commonplace items were of no interest 
to the woman who was thirsting for some detinite 
knowledge of her loved ones, from whom she was 
as completely separated as though she had already 

beyond the grave. 

In the latter part of August she began to have 
fint hopes ‘that the death-like silence in which 
she lived was sometime to end, One by one 
words were coming back to her: still she was not 
sufficiently fluent of speech to tell her own story. 

When the last day of summer came, she found 
ina New York daily an item of startling interest, 
“A Marriage in High Life.” Mr. Roberts, the 
millionaire of Rockland, was married to Miss 
Mice Gregory, of San Francisco, at the Rockland 
Episcopal chapel, August twenty-eighth. The 
beauty and magnificence of the toilettes were de- 
scribed, with superabundant adjectives. Then fol- 
lowed part of her own sad history. The mysteri- 
ous disappearance in New York, the fruitless 
search and the final conclusion that she was dead, 
the lover’s grief, and lastly the description of the 
elegant monument which he had erected to her 
memory in the Rockland churchyard. Even the 
inscription was copied : 

Sacred to the memory of 
CAROLINE RICHARDS, 
Who met her death in some unknown way, 
In the city of New York, 
On or about the twentieth day of September, 1870. 


“Though lost to sight, to memory dear 
Thou ever wilt remain. 
The only hope my heart can cheer— 
’ The hope to meet again.” 


So this woman had the rather unusual privilege 


-of redding the epitaph on her own tombstone. 


She learned that she was dead fo the world, and 
all things considered, she preferred to remain 
dead. She had a full appreciation of the sarcasm 





of the epitaph in connection with the marriage 
notice. In all her bittter experience she had 


known nothing like the agony of the hours whieh 
followed the reading of that marriage announce- 
ment. She had, indeed, sinned in vain. 

The suffering brought one blessing, fully re- 
stored speech, but all hope of enjoying’ a life of 
pleasure and ease was gone. She determined not 
to return to her old home to endure the contemp- 
tuous pity of her neighbors. She must confide in 
some one, and she decided that it should be the 
physician who had been kindest to her. To him 
Mrs. Richards related the whole history of her 
crime and its punishment. He explained as well 
as he could to an unlearned person the subject of 
hallucinations, but it did not affect her belief that 
the voice had been a supernatural warning. ~ 

The sad story interested the physician. He 
sympathized with Mrs. Richards’ intention to re- 
main “lost.” He procured for her a position as 
nurse in the hospital, and also made a journey to 
Troy and adopted her child, and so restored it 
to the mother. 

For some years Mrs. Richards has had.an un- 
eventful and not unhappy life, as a hospital nurse. 
She never neglects the most trifling duty—she 
would expect some supernatural punishment if 
she did. She strives to atone for her neglect of 
one sick person by the ténderest care to hundreds 
of others. 

The awful ordeal through which she passed left 
an indelible impression on her face and a pecu- 
liarity in her manner, noticeable to any observant 
person. 

Imaginative people, who are given to construct- 
ing romances about strangers, often say, when 
they meet her: “I wish I knew that woman’s his- 
tory.” 

This is a veritable history, uncolored by any 
touch of imagination. 


, 
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MATTIE’S MISTAKE. 


BY ADDIE D. ROLLSTON. 





“You will never marry John Gafford with my 
consent.” 

Mrs. Grey picked up the knitting which she 
had dropped in her excitement, and resumed her 
work with renewed energy. 

‘I don’t see what possible reason you can have 
for objecting to John.” 

Mattie looked across at her aunt with an angry 
sparkle in her gray eyes. 

“A great many reasons—the principle one 
being that I dislike him,” Mrs. Grey replied, 
without removing her eyes from her work. 

«« And a very poor reason it is,” Mattie returned. 
“TI am sure John loves me, and is devoted 
enough to satisfy any girl.” 

“Devoted now, perhaps, but you will find him 
greatly altered after you have been his wife a few 
months.” 
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« Why do you say that, Aunt Lizzie ?”” 

Mattie looked very indignant as she put the 
question, and) her cheeks were flushed with ex- 
citement; but Mrs, Grey, who grew calmer as 
Mattie’s anger increased, only shook her head 
sadly, and remained silent. 

« Why don’t you answer me? If you know 
anything against John, tell me, and don’t sit there 
shaking your head in that wise way. Aunt 
Lizzie, I am really provoked with you. I have 
always known that you, disliked John, but never 
thought you could find it in your heart to speak so 
bitterly of any one. John is handsome, good- 
natured, and temperate in his habits; and best of 
all, I am sure he loves me.” 

“And. J am sure he does not/ I thought to 
keep silent, Mattie, but since you insist upon an 
answer, I will tell you my reasons for thinking you 
can never be happy with John Gafford: He is 
jealous apd exacting, tyrannical and selfish, and 
will break your heart, and spoil your ‘life, just as 
his father, Steven Gafford, broke 47s wife’s— 
John’s mother. Look at her now! a broken, 
faded woman, old “before her time—compelled to 
toil, when she should have nothing but quiet and 
peace. And why? Just because Steven Gafford 
was idle—let his farm go to'ruin, while he roamed 
over the country, hunting, fishing, or maybe 
lounging around the taverns.. And John Gafford 
is following in his father’s footsteps. Look at his 
home! Is there any -evidence of his industry 
there? I tell you, Mattie, he is not the kind of 
man to trust your happiness with.” 

« But he means to do better, auntie. Only yes- 
terday he was planning how he would fix up the 
farm. He is going to build new fences, new 
stables, and have the house repaired, I am sure 
‘Spring Farm’ will be a pleasant home when it 
has been renovated.” 

“I have no faith in, John Gafford’s plans or 
promises, Mattie; and you will do well to study the 
matter over before you conclude to leave this plea- 
sant home for the one 4e offers you. You are of 
age, and can do as you please; but, Mattie, if you 
marry John Gafford you will bitterly repent of 
your folly. I have warned you, and if you persist 
in going contrary to my wishes, you will have no 
one but yourself to blame should ill-luck come of 
your mparriage—and it wi// come, just as. sure as 
you become the wife cf that handsome vagabond.” 

Mrs. Grey put away her knitting, and without 
another word went into the house, leaving Mattie 
sitting on the old-fashioned porch. There wasan 
odd look on the girl’s face, a blending of fear and 
defiance, as though she felt the truth of her aunt’s 
words, but meant to do as her heart prompted. 

«« Auntie is too severe,” she reasoned to herself, 
* John needs me, and will do anything for my hap- 
piness. I am certain we will prosper, in spite of 
Aunt Lizzie’s predictions.” 

A smile came to her red lips as she suddenly 











thought of the pleasant hours, in store for he 
the morrow. The young folks of Batesville we. 
to have a picnic at “ Silyer Springs,” a beaygey 
grove five miles from the village, and whi 
so named because of the clear, silvery s "i 
wound its way through the tangled wild-wood, 

John Gafford had lingered longer than 
the night before to whisper i in Mattie’s ear, ie ' 
going with you to the picnic: may I ?” and Matte 
had, of course, consented, and gone to sleep, 
thinking of the pleasant time she was certain ig 
have if John were along, 

“I must go, and pick some berries for Unce 
James ;” and Mattie rose from her seat, y 
looked down the dusty road at the figure of 
Grey, as he walked slowly along, tired and hun. 
gry, after his long afternoon’s work, « Poor uncle, 
how tired he looks! Aunt Lizzie’s lecture almox 
made me forget about him.” 

Mrs, Grey was just putting the tea-kettle cnthe 
stove when Mattie came in, her face bright and 
free from frowns, for her’s was a sunny 4 
her tears and anger as fleeting as April sh 

“Auntie, I am going to the ‘ patch "ty Dick 
some berries for uncle’s supper; you know heal 
ways expects them, and I had almost forgot » 

“Very well; but don’t stay long, for supper wi 
soon be ready.” 

Mattie tripped down the dusty road, wal 
green orchard and meadow, over which pu 
set was shining in crimson splendor and 
until she reached the “ patch,” where the bl 
berries grew in greatest profusion. 

Her cup was almost full, when she 
thought of gathering some wild flowers, 
that nothing would please her uncle more tha 
gift of the beautiful blossoms that grew in 
sweetness and wildness over the old field, 

But a voice arrested her steps, and she 
for a moment, uncertain whether to ed ¢ 
not. Some one else was picking berries Re 
distance away, but the close-growing bushes " 
vented her from seeing who it was. 

“It must be Annie Ray. I'll slip up onki 
and give her a little scare,” Mattie decided,) 
walked slowly and stealthily in the direction d 
the head that ever and anon peeped through ti 
vines, She suddenly stopped, for some one spi 
her name. 

«T tell you I am going; so you needn't 
thing-more, I promised Mattie, and I’m t 
keep my word. I don’t see why you object 
less it is because you are not willing for me 
have a little pleasure.” 

It was John Gafford’s voice, and though M 
didn’t mean to listen, yet she could not help hea 
ing the reply, spoken in a pleading, tearful 19 
by John’s mother : 

“ But John, there is so much to do to-morr TOF 
the vegetables must be gathered, for Mr, Kimmy 
will be along before nine o’ clock. I wishy# 
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MISTAKE. 





could stay and help me; I’m getting too old 

to have to work so hard, and these hot days use 

meup awfully. I’m sure Mattie would be willing 

to go without you, if you would ask her and ex- 
in how | am worried with work.” 

«J won't explain anything, for I tell you I’m 
not going to stay at home. I’m tired of this dull 
farm-life anyhow. I wasn’t intended for a farmer 
_have no taste for farm work.” 

Mattie sat down breathlessly on the ground, 
and parting the vines with a careful hand, saw 
John Gafford—Aer John—lying on the green 
grass, his handsome, curly head resting against a 
mossy tree, his sleepy, blue eyes gazing up at the 
sky. He was busy beating down the flowers that 
grew amid the grass with a willow twig, occasion- 
ally giving a whirl of the stick, by way of empha- 
sis His mother stood near, picking berries, and 
dropping them in the wooden pail at her side. 

Acrimson spot burned on Mattie’s cheek; but 
she had no intention of going xow—she would 
stay and hear all, she determined. 

Mrs. Gafford pushed her bonnet from her 
flushed face, and paused in her work to look at 
John, and there was more of sorrow than anger in 
the look. 

«Do you really love Mattie, John ?” 

« Love her?” and John laughed immoderately, 
“Of course I don’t. I intend to marry her, 
though; for she'll come into a nice little fortune 
one of these days when that old aunt of hers 
drops off.” 

“John, I am ashamed of you,” and there was a 
ring of scorn and disgust in his mother’s voice. 
“And John, let me tell you right now, if you 
don’t do better I will go to Mattie, and tell her all. 
I will not stand by and see her sacrificed without 
warning her—Heaven knows my life has been un- 
happy enough for me to wish to save 4er from such 
afateas mine! Ihave hid my sorrow from the 
world, and very few dream that I am the misera- 
_ ble, heart-broken creature I am.” 

«Why, old lady, you are getting tragical !—didn’t 
know you could rave so!” and John raised on his 
elbow and laughed his rich, mellow laugh, that 
only last night Mattie thought so musical—now it 
filled her with horror and disgust. 

“Say, mother,” John called, as Mrs. Gafford 
moved a trifle further on, “I want three dollars to- 
morrow; I can’t get a horse and buggy for any 
less, and I want to go in style—now, won’t you ?” 

“I can’t spare it, John, and there is no use in 
asking me; you come to me too often for money. 
We need every cent, for the fences are falling 
down, and the kitchen needs repairing dreadfully. 
No, I can’t let you have it.” 

“Fences be hanged—let them fall down! I 
can afford to wait till Mattie’s little fortune is mine, 
then maybe I’ll have them repaired.” 

Mattie waited to hear no more. With flushed 
cheeks and flashing eyes she hurried homeward, 


P hand. 





and the hot tears that féll on her cheeks were 
more of anger and wounded pride than love.. Her 
eyes were opened at last; and she could not help 
breathing a sigh of relief that the awakening came 
before it was too late. : 

“Aunt Lizzie was right,” she said to herself, 
“only he is worse than she pictured him. Well, I 
have learned a lesson to-day that I will not soon © 
forget. I really believe that I hate John Gafford 
already.” 

Ah! Mattie, the true love had not yet come, and 
you had yet to learn that a young girl’s fancy is 
quite different from the unselfish, enduring love of 
woman! 

“ Well, ‘ Pet,’ you have brought my berries at 
last,” and Uncle James pinched Mattie’s rosy 
cheeks, and smiled down in -her gray. eyes, 
“ Didn’t find any: snakes in the ‘patch’ to-day, did 
you, little one?” 

“Yes, uncle, I found one, but I killed him, 
Wasn’t I brave?” and there was an odd little 
quiver in Mattie’s voice, which didn’t escape her 
uncle, 

“He must have given you a fright, though,” 
Aunt Lizzie said, coming out on the wide, old- 
fashioned porch, and taking the cup from Mattie’s 
“Are you sure you killed the snake, 
dear?” 

“Very sure!” Mattie replied, and Mrs. Grey 
never dreamed that the answer held a strange 
meaning for the yonng girl. 

And not until several years later—when Mattie 
was a happy wife and mother—did she tell her 
aunt why she so abruptly broke her engagement 
with John Gafford, and dismissed him without a 
word of explanation. y 

“TI never really loved him, auntie. It was 
only a young girl’s foolish infatuation for a hand- 
some face.” 





DELL’S MISSION. 


BY BRAD COURTLAND, 

“ Yes, I do believe in a woman’s having a ‘mis- 
sion.’ Why not? Women are not always to be 
bound down by. conventionalities—stuck away in 
some man’s chimney corner to play house statuary, 


and all that! Men have their avocations—why 
not women?” And pretty Dell Lamar’s face 
flushed, and her lovely brown eyes flashed, as she 
gave utterance to these startling sentiments— 
doubly startling coming from such rosebud, kiss- 
able lips. ° 

The remarks were addressed to Robert Dudley, 
a stalwart, handsome fellow, who was stretched 
at her feet on the shady hill-side among the 
blossoming trees on this seductive May day. 
They had grown up together, these two, from 
childhood, and had always been coupled together, 
They had gone boating, grapeipg, and wading in 
the shallow ford together; and it was an under- 
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stood thing that whenever there was to be a frolic 
Rob Dudley was to take Dell Lamar. 

But Dell had made a visit to the North lately, 
and had come back immensely mproved. She 
had also become inoculated with some very heter- 
ogeneous, strong-minded notions, which Rob did 
not think an improvement, and which Dell aired 
on all occasions—and the more so as she saw his 
disapproval. As if it was any of Azs business! He 
didn’t like aggressive women; 4e didn’t like !— 
nobody cared what he liked. 

The person addressed gave an exasperating 
whistle. 

“You imbibed those ideas at the North among 
those horrid strong-minded ‘ Sorosis’ people. It’s 
my opinion they’ve all had some heavy disap- 
pointment or other, or they wouldn’t take to 
‘clubs.’ I don’t approve of ‘women’s ‘clubs,’ 
anyhow. They’d much better go home and take 
care of their husbands and babies.” 

“They are not horrid at all. How small- 
minded you are to grumble so! They are charm- 
ing, lovely women, with minds above crochet and, 
slander. And as to ‘women’s clubs,’ I never saw 
any one in Sorosis drink or swear, or even elevate 
their feet on.the table. They get on ever so 
nicely without any lazy moustaches about, and 
they all have ‘ missions,’ and they’re not od/iged to 
have husbands and babies, I suppose.” 

Robert Dudley laughed derisively. 

. Missions!’ a woman’s ‘mission’ is to look 
pretty, and keep the ten commandments, and 
make the happiness of some nice fellow who dotes 
on her, and who will take care of her.” And Mr. 
Dudley shaded his handsome face a little more 
effectually from thg sun, and thought, “ By Jove! 
How pretty the witch is! I wonder if—” 

“ There—that’s just it. Take care of us, indeed! 
We can take care of ourselves, and it is glorious to 
be independent. Look at Florence Nightingale 
and the hosts of missionaries who take their lives 
in their hands, and do their work so nobly! It is 
a grand thing. And then look at saintly Sisters 
Constance and Sheckla in the fever-stricken 
cities! I think probably my ‘ mission’ will be to 
go to India and teach the Hindoos. I’ve been 
thinking of it some time, and it’s my vocation.” 
And Dell’s crispy fluffy curls looked so little like 
the weary, tired, passionless women, who were as- 
sociated in Rob’s mind with the “ mission board,” 
that he laughed heartlessly. 

“India!” What about the crocodiles, not to 
mention cockroaches? They’re awful about 
there.” (What a piece of baseness! Dell’s 
weakness was cockroaches.) 

“I’m not afraid of crocodiles,” loftily. 

“ See here, Dell, you had better marry me and 
keep my house in order. It’s all at sixes and 
sevens, and I’ve always meant to ask you.” 

“ Marry you,” slightingly, “thank you.” 
effrontery !) 


(What 





“Yes, certainly. I have always intended i 
and I thought you did, too.” 

Now this was too much. What if she 
known Robert Dudley all her life? Was he 
turn round and spring questions on her in this 
way, in the sight and almost in the hee 
forty or more peopl® ?—for it was a May-day pig. 


nic they were at, and they were gathered ‘in = 
> 


groups under the trees not a dozen yards away, 


« J never intended anything of the kind,” 4 ” bade 
out Dell in a storm of indignation. “I never had 


I am not going to marry anybody, 


such an idea. 
and I can take care of myself.” 

“Rob, Rob Dudley,” came from the committe 
in charge of the eatables, “come makt youn 
self useful, man. You can go and moon with 
Miss Dell afterwards.” And Robert sat up and 
shook his lazy self, and said signiticantly : 


“I suppose it would be quite superfluous to atk 


to be permitted to escort you to the table, as yoy 


are so strong-minded and can take care of youn 


self ?” 

“I am not going to the table,” interrupted Dall 
‘and if I should change my mind, I can 
plenty, no doubt, who would be glad of the honor,” 
Dell was getting very angry. She did'nt know 
what was the matter with Robert Dudley to-day 
—that she didn’t—assuming such a tone of 
superiority! He was generally her devoted 
slave. 

« JZ will be most hepiis I have’ intimal 
Of course I would not be expected to cut upa 
chicken-bone for you” —gravely—* or do anything 
that you could do for yourself.” 

“I have already said I am not going.” And 
Dell viciously tore from her hat and threw on the 
ground a spray of flaining wild trumpet-flowen, - 
that Rob had periled, if not his life, at least a 
ducking in the river to get for her. Dell always 
affected striking contrast. Ungrateful Dell—her 


“ mission” had seemed all of a sudden to develop : 


her evil genius. 

Rob eyed the little despoiling fingers, and lean 
ing down close to the crimson cheeks, whispered 
saucily : 

“All the same, you'll be glad to marry me yet, 
Dell,” and he sauntered lazily down the slope 

Glad to marry him! What impertinence! 


She wouldn’t marry Rob Dudley—no, not if he 


got down on his knees to ask her—+¢hat she 
wouldn’t! There were plenty of other women 
who would be glad to take the burden of Rob’ 
house on their shoulders. But for her—she hada 
“ mission ;” and on second thoughts she didnt 
know but what she would be a « Sister” —those 
caps and close bonnets were so becoming. 

So when the merry groups all started for the 
table, Dell (was that a tear she brushed so quickly 
from her velvet brown eyes?) wandered off under 
the sweet blossoming arches. 

Mr. Robert Dudley was busy among the dainties 
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aE * 
of the table; but not too busy to note the di- 
rection Dell Lamar had taken, and he knew he 
would find her down on the river slope ; but there 
was no reason why he should deprive himself of 
his dinner on account of a woman’s caprice, 
so fifteen minutes after he followed under the 
drooping trees with the identical trumpet-spray 


« that Dell had so defiantly torn from her hat 


wreathed grotesquely around his wide-brimmed 


« What was that?” He stopped—a faint shriek 
and then, “Oh Rob, oh Rob!” Heavens! it was 
Dell’s voice, and he plunged through the under- 
growth with giant strides. Had she fallen in the 
river; or what? y 

“Dell!” he called, “what is it?” She was 
standing by a thicket of flowering shrubs, and her 
face was flushing and paling; she looked so 


* strange, too, as he approached her, with wide dis- 


tended eyes fastened on his face with an expres- 
sion of horror. 

“In mercy, Dell, what is it? Why do you 
look so strangely, my darling ?” kneeling down by 
her. 

#You are frightened,” and he drew one arm 
gently around her— 

“Qh don’t,” she gasped, shrinking; “don’t 
touch me! It will bite! Oh, Rob, I shall die! 
Can’t you help me?” 

“Yes, with my life! How? Where? What 
will bite?” for he thought her mind was wan- 
dering. 

« Oh, no, you can’t! 
with terror. 

« Will you tell me what it is? Tell me this 
moment—tell, darling.” He had her in his arms 
now, for she was sobbing with wild, frightened 
sobs. 

“A—a snake—a live, horrible s-snake is w- 
wrapped around my l-ankle, and—and—oh, Rob,” 
grasping his arm hysterically, “it is squ-squeezing 
me! Oh!” , 

“ By Jove!” Robert Dudley pondered gravely 
fot a moment over this delicate and unexpected 
complication. 

“Call some of the girls, please. Oh, I shall 
die!” squealed Deil, the picture of misery. 

“The girls?” You know they would runa 
mile before they would do anything! Besides, 
they are a quarter of amile away. Dell, darling,” 
whispering close to her crimson cheek, “if it is 
a$ you say, something must be done. Close your 
eyes and be insensible for half a minute—it’s 
the only way. 
once—don’t you remember? Besides, you are 
going to marry me, you know.” He asserted this 
without being gainsaid, for the slimy, crawling 
sensation through her stocking was more than Dell 
could endure. 

“May 1?” softly, 

“Yes; but—” 


Oh, Rob!” and she shook 


I took a thorn out of your foot - 





And then Mr. Dudley caught a flashing glimpse 
of dainty bestriped ankles, as he drew from his 
retreat a green snake (which had, as Dell said, 
converted itself into an emerald bracelet for the 
time being), which Rob tossed down with a vim 
among the fragrant honeysuckles, eager to be rid 
of it. 

If ever a fellow held every winning card in the 
pack, then that man was Robert Dudley; and a 
very quizzical smile lurked under the corners of 
his golden moustache, as he reflected on the situ- 
ation, and was immensely tickled therewith. He 
had the tact, however, not to laugh; and besides, he 
wouldn’t triumph quite yet—the little darling was 
so frightened. 

So he drew her down on his broad, throbbing 
breast, and rested that same moustache on her 
riotous, crinkling curls, 

Presently, “ Dell, darling!” he whispered. 

“Yes, Rob!” trying to release herself, and the 
crimson tide bubbled all over the face, down to 
the swelling throat, “you have been very good; 
but let me go now, please.” 

“ Not so—till I have had my innings.” : 

“ Don’t triumph, and—and give me my flowers,” 
faltered Dell. 

“You threw them away,” holding them out of 
her reach; “admit then that I am good for some- 
thing, and that you can’t altogether take care of 
yourself.” 

“I can—only—except sometimes,” with droop- 
ing face, 

“ Exactly; and you will marry me precisely one 
month from to-day,” : 

And Dell, with her face buried in very close 
proximity to Rob's heart, whispered “Yes.” 
(Where was her “ mission ” now ?) 

And then Robert Dudley’s lips pressed hers for 
the first time since they were little children to- 
gether. How their velvet softness thrilled him’ 
Was there anything in the world half so sweet as 
Dell Lamar’s fragrant kisses ? 

The picnic party had dispersed long ago, and as 
Rob and Dell walked home in the gloaming, 
through the quiet village street, with the infant 
moon just dropping behind the purple mountains, 
Dell made full renunciation of all “ missions,” 
present or future, save to keep Rob’s house in 
order, and look after his dinner. 

And in that same lovely home, down in the 
“land of roses,” Dell Dudley plays chimney -cor- 
ner statuary with an aptitude that is perfectly mar- 
velous, and can show other statuary besides, with 
crinkling curls and rosebud lips. 

And Rob is a very prince of husbands, for he 
does not make capital of that snake reminiscence 
more than once a month on an average; but he 
always vowed that he didn’t: believe that Dell 
would ever-have been half so nice to him if she 
had not been so thoroughly intimidated by the 
clasp of that emerald bracelet ! 
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- > WORK DEPARTMENY < 


Fic. .—BABY’S SHOE (KNITTING). 


You require for this very pretty little shoe 1 oz. 
of white Saxony wool and 3 skeins of white purse 
silk, 3 needles, No. 14, a netting needle and mesh 
half an inch wide. With white wool cast on 50 
stitches, knit 6 plain rows. 7th row. Knit 1, * 
knit 2 together; repeat from’* to the end of the 
row, knit r. 8th row. Knit 1, * knit. a stitch on 
the thread between this and the next stitch, knit 
1, repeat from *, Take care you have the right 
number of stitches at the end. 9th row. Knit. 
1oth row. With white silk, purl knitting, repeat 
the 7th, 8th, and 9th rows with silk, then repeat 
the roth, 7th, 8th, and 9th with wool. Work in 
this manner until you have 3 rows of holes in silk 

ae 1. 


and four in wool.. When you come to the purl 
row in. the Jast stripe, purl 18 in wool, take the 
last 48 stitches off on to a 3d needle, on the re- 
mainder 14 stitches purl with silk. Work on 
these 14 stitches 2 rows of holes of silk, and 2 of 
wool, purl the Jast row of wool, then knit 2 rows, 
and cast off. 

THE SHOE.—With white wool cast on to a needle 
27 stitches, knit 6 rows, increasing one stitch in the 
3d stitch of each row, then knit 14 rows, increasing 
in the 3d stitch of the 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 
and 14th rows. 1 row plain. In next row knit 13, 
as you knit the next 8 stitches, knit them up with 8 
stitches on the side of the foot, keeping the stitches 
on the needle; knit the last 18 to 18 on the leg in 
the same manner; leave this needle, leaving a 
long end of wool; take off the 13 stitches you 
knit with another needle, from the toe, and then 
knit back these 13 stitches, knit 24 little rows on 








these 13 stitches, and each row knit the last 


to the next on the foot; when all are knitted a J 


8 on the side of the foot, and the 18 on the leg; 


knit.a plain row, then knit 14 rows, knitting the 


3d and 4th stitches together, in the Ist, 34, sth, 
7th, oth, 11th, and 13th, of these rows; 6 rouge 
knitting 2 together in the 3d and ath Stitches 
each row, and cast off. You next work the little 
gusset for the toe, take up the stitches at the to 
on the last 11 rows, knit back all but 3; these 3 


must be left at the bottom of the foot, turn, knit. 
8, turn, knit 5, turn, knit 5, turn, knit 3, turn, knit 


3, turn, knit 11, turn, cast off; the other 
side of the toe must be sewn to this gusset; the 
little rows are gathered in at the square edgegf: 
gusset. You must now take up with your othe 
needle the stitches joined on the ty 
and on the other side of the foot; lait 
first the stitches left on the needle, ang 


then those on the toe and other sidegf 


the foot.: The stitches must be knitted 


up; that is, as you raise a stitch km 


it, knit another row on all thes 
stitches, and then cast off; sew up the 
under part of the sole. You mug 
next pin the shoe to a cushion, an 
net a double row round the top; fint 
net, in the 2d row of knitting 9 
stitches over the mesh in each stitch, 
then on these 1 row of silk, w 

over the knitting needle for a mesh, 


another row of netting in the casteq — 


row. Work a little more netting forg 
rosette, and sew all up. 


a 





Fics. 2 AND 3.—CHEMISE TRIM 
MING: CROCHET AND FANCY 
BRAID. 

Ladies who desire to work this trimming shoald 
cut a paper pattern the exact size required. Two 
straight pieces without the edge are needed for 
the front and the back, worked the length from 
arm to arm; the pieces for the sleeves are then 
joined on, and the edging worked round them ’ 
The detail of the pattern in the full size is shows 
in Fig. 3. 

Commence with the row of squares on one side 
of the braid in the centre of the pattern; thes 
are worked as described in a previous number, 

On the other side of braid work: 


Ist row: One treble into each of two pico 


keep the top loop of each on the hook, and draw 
through both together, five chain. Repeat - 
the beginning of the row. 

2d row: One treble separated by one ch 
into each alternate stitch of last-row. 

3d row: One treble into a stitch, seven chai, 
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Fig. 2. 


pass over five stitches, ore double into the next, | 


four chain, two double trebles into next stitch, 
keep the top loop of each on the hook, pass over 
three stitches, two double trebles into the next, 
draw through all the loops on the hook together, 
four chain. Repeat from the beginning of the row. 
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4th row: One double into centre of five chain, 
four chain, two double trebles into the top of 
cluster of last row, four chain, one double into 
same place, four chain, two double trebles into 
same place, four chain. Repeat from the begin- 
ning of the row. 

5th row: One treble separated by one chain 
into each alternate stitch of last row. 

The other half of the trimming is worked in 

VoL. cv.—6. 





the same way; it is joined by fastening the points 
of the squares together with a needle and thread. 
The spaces between squares are filled in with lace 
stitches. 

For the edge: One double into a treble of last 
row, two chain, one treble into one chain of the 
last row, three chain, one treble into same stitch, 
two chain, pass over two stitches. Repeat from 


the beginning of the row. 








Fic. 4.—WORK BASKET (SaTIN AND PLUusH). 
This novel basket recalls somewhat the shape 


of a vase, and is made in faney wicker-work, 
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either black and gold, or of two contrasting colors. 
The band and semi-circular valances are in em- 
broidered satin, serge, silk, or velvet of any dark 
color, completed by cord and a vandyked cloth 
border, from whence emerge worsted tassels. 
The bag, of pink or pale blue twilled silk, is 
drawn up by satin ribbons. 
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Fics. 5, 6 AND 7.—POCKET HANDKER- 
CHIEF, WITH BORDER OF DRAWN 
THREADS AND CROSS- 
STITCH. 


The handkerchief shown in Fig. 5 is of cam- 
bric, with a border of drawn threads. The de- 
tail of Fig. 6 is shown in Fig. 7. The long 
stitches are worked with ingrain cotton or silk; 
the monogram is worked in the centre with the 








Fig. 7. 


Pocket- handkerchiefs are more fashionable 
broidered and otherwise trimmed this season ¢ 
they have been for some time. 


- 
———- 


NuMEROvs small articles that will sell at a fae 
are frequently asked for, and the following 
be found useful: Gentlemen’s ties, made in 
colored. surah and satin, sell excellently. 
narrow sachets, not perfumed, for holding white 
evening ties folded in half, with two, or even half 
a dozen ties inside, sell well. They can be of 
quilted satin and silk, or plain, with a 
flower worked on, and “Ties.” Pep 
wipers, made of colored silk, in the shape 
of a large tassel, of red and black or blue 
and black, to hang on the drawer handle 
of a writing table. Small pocket pin 
cushions, and larger ones for a dressing 
table, bath heelless slippers of white felt, 
quilted satin dressing slippers, embroidered 
braces, Tam o’ Shanter caps, muffatees, 
mufflers, knitted gloves and hose. Small 
round jean mats, with amusing figures 
etched on in marking ink, for shaving jugs. 
“ Bachelors” housewives, containing but- 
tons, needles, and cottons. Plain satin or 
silk letter cases for the pocket, blotter 
covers of holland or other material, with a 
spray of forget-me-nots or jessamine 
thrown across and worked in crewels or 
silks. We have generally found pretty chair 
back covers, etched pages for a photo 
album, painted plaques, small tables, 
painted wooden paper cutters, packets of 
quaintly etched letter paper and envek 
opes, sachets, balls of string in pink or 
red crochet covers, tied round with a ribbon at 
the top, silk purses, carved wooden frames, racks 
for pipes, sticks, etc., find favor with gentlemen 
customers. We have recently seen some very 
pretty pinafores made of thin satin sheeting, and 
also of patterned brown holland, in the form of 
miniature smock frocks, the honeycombing done 
with colored silk. The sleeves are either long to 
the wrist, with embroidered cuffs, or full and short, 
reaching the ordinary length. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 





Fig. 8. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Fic. 8—CROSS-STITCH BORDER. 
The design of animals and formal bushes is 
worked in red and blue cotton on linen canvas for 
the decoration of a table cover. 


a 
ad 


Opps and ends of material, if judiciously used, 
can be made to form many pretty articles. To 
those of our lady readers who desire to make 





these useful the following hints may prove accept- 
able: Pretty portable work-baskets can be made 
with two wall or sponge baskets, lined with col- 
ored satin, joined together to form one circular 
basket, and trimmed with a deep fringe or an 
embroidered valance all round. A stick with a 
handle is fixed between the baskets, covered with 
satin ribbon wound tightly round and round, and 
finished off with a bow. The cost of making is 
not much, as the baskets are cheap, and the effect 
is good. Wall baskets for hanging up are lined 
with satin, and have a piece of oval-looking glass 
fitted into the back. Around the glass is a rvche 
of satin, at each side a square pincushion, below 
the pincushion on one side is a needle-case, 
made of satin to match the trimming, and on the 
other side a small bag, holding two reels of cotton 
and a thimble. The brush and comb, etc., can, 
if required, be kept in the basket below. This 
basket can be also used for work, and hung on a 
wall, so as to be handy to any one sitting by the 
fire. Children’s toy wheelbarrows gilded, filled 
with growing ferns and moss, are very pretty; 
plants can be gathered in the woods to fill them. 
We also saw a child’s barrow painted pale blue 
with a landscape painted on each side ; to preserve 
the beauty of these, a tin pan should be made to 
fit the inside, in which the plants are placed. 
Wooden buckets of various sizes are decorated in 









































the same way, some of them having wreaths of 
flowers painted on. Ordinary kitchen jelly-bags 
are now transformed into useful receptacles for 
odds and ends of work, by lining them wit!. col- 
ored satin or some other material, working an 
ornamental design on the outside, and adding a 
colored ribbon and bow to suspend them by. 
The cross-stitch Russian work, done on very 
coatse canvas, -arranged as a band ali round, 
answers well for décorating these bags. 

Some pretty new aprons of black -satin are cut 
out all round in a castellated design, each square 
being half turned back to show a pale pink, blue, 
or any other colored satin lining. A plaiting of 
cream lace, some inches deep, is sewn on at the 
back, and peeps through the battlements. If 
there are bibs and pockets, they are cut and 
trimmed in the same way. Some fine Zulu cloth 
aprons are trimmed in the same style, with artistic 
colored plush, the points being fastened back with 
small daisies. The entire apron is not lined ; it is 
merely faced with the color. Holland and Zulu 
cloth aprons can be ornamented with red Turkey 
twill, worked with red ingrained thread in effect- 
ive designs. The design is carried round the 
entire apron, and on the pockets. On colored 
sateen, white sateen can be appliqué with thick 
white thread. 

For children’s cot quilts pale blue silk, appliqué 
on white satin sheeting with blue knitting silk (in 
balls), looks beautiful. For perambulator couvre- 
pieds velveteen appliqué on to serge can be 
arranged in the same way. Brown velvet on 
brown serge with gold filoselle looks effective. 
Brush cases and toilet mats of oatmeal cloth, 
with an insertion of Russian embroidery, first 
worked on canvas, are attractive. 
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HASHIONS 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent application for the purchase of jew- 
elry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the Edi- 
tress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, 
envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by ex- 
press to any part of the country. “For the last, distinct 
directions must be given. 

When are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 

vern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 

ck. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much depends in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not a 
subscriber to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does 
not know. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing ny pd soe ’ 

‘No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will be 
accountable for losses that may occur in sending. 


PAPER PATTERNS. 

We have made arrangements by which we are enabled 
to furnish patterns of any costume or part of a costume 
illustrated in our fashions. e wish our readers and 
friends to understand that these patterns cannot be pro- 
cured any place except directly from us, and for their con- 
venience we give a list of prices at which we can furnish 
them ; the prices include postage. Be particular when 
sending to mention the article you desire, the number by 
which it is illustrated, and the month of the magazine in 
which it is published ; 

Lady’s Basque, 
wn  *¢ ° e 
“* Overskirt, ° e ° 
“* Underskirt, . ¢ ys 
‘* Undergarments, apiece, 

Girl’s Dress, . ° ‘ 


reamee, 
o - = , 8 . 
‘« Apron, , ‘ ° ° 
** Undergarments, apiece, ° ° 25 
Boy’s Suit, ‘ M - 60 


. 60 cents. 


“ 
“ 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Dinner dress of Havana brown satin de 
Lyon, and cream color satin damassé. The dress 
is short, with underskirt of the damassé trimmed 
with a wide box-pleated ruche. The bodice is 
pointed back and front, with the overskirt shirred 
on the front to the edge of the point, and draped 
in the back. It is cut square in the neck, with 
vest of cream color ; elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Reception dress of blue silk and Canton 
crape. The skirt is trimmed in the back with a 
plaiting, the front and sides are kilted, with three 
aprons across the front cut in turrets; the drapery 
above these and in the back is of the crape 
trimmed with white lace. Basque bodice made 
of the silk cut heart-shaped and trimmed with 
lace; elbow sleeves, 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of two shades of violet 
surah; the skirt is trimmed with one deep ruffle 
trimmed with narrow ones, and headed with 
puffs; above these is shirring and kilting, with sash 
draped across the front, and overskirt in the back. 
Bodice pointed back and front, open to one side 





with vest and sleeves of the darkest shade of silk. 
Hat of chip, faced with velvet and trimmed with 
velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of white muslin ang 
pink silk, the front of the skirt is made in two 
large puffs and a ruffle, the lower one divided by a 
spray of daisies, the upper one by scarves of pink 
silk and daisies. The low pointed bodice, the 
side paniers and court train, are of the silk, with 
muslin and daisies trimming the bodice. ; 

Fig. 5.—Dress of gendarme green grenadine, 
made with one skirt, the front trimmed with alter. 
nate rows of lace and grenadine, the back and 
upper part is puffed and shirred, with sash acrogg 
the skirt. Pointed bodice, square neck, elbow 
sleeves trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl, made of plaid 
camel’s hair; the upper part of dress is gored with 
cape, kilted skirt below. Chip hat trimmed with 
pressed raspberry color ribbon. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Pin to ornament a hat, in the form ofa 
bow, with sheath and arrows. 

Fig. 2.—Front and back view of ladies’ house. 
dress, made of Havana brown velvet and écry 
surah silk. The underskirt is formed of alternate 
lengthwise bands of the velvet and silk, finished 
with loops at the edge; a narrow plaiting finishes 
the edge of the skirt under the loops. The pointed 
bodice has paniers in front, and an overskirt joined 
on in the back; it is made of the écru surah silk 
cut square in the neck, with the place filled in to 
match the underskirt; the sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond, and the collar is of brown velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Ladies’ morning cap, made of cream. 
color surah, trimmed with lace and ribbon bow. 

Fig. 5.—Collar made of two puffs of crepe lissé 
trimmed with a row of deep Spanish lace; a nar- 
rower row of lace trims the neck, which is fastened 
by a ribbon bow. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of eight years old, made 
of blue cotton satine; the underskirt is box plaited, 
the front is formed of puffs, the overdress is made 
gored with revers and collar of a darker shade; hat 
of straw the color of dress, with facing of silk and 
feather trimming it. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for child of seven years, made of 
cream color albatross ; the dress is gored trimmed 
with ruffles, a sash, cuffs, collar,and bow of garnet 
color velvet. Cream color chip hat, trimmed with 
garnet velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for child of seven years, made 
of plaid zephyr cloth ; the underskirt is box plaited, 
the overdress is gored, left open at each seam, with 
cuffs, collar, and pockets. Straw hat trimmed 
with ribbon, feathers, and flowers. 

Fig. 9.—Fancy kid shoe, embroidered with gold 
thread. 

Fig. 10.—Jeweled bug for a hair ornament. 

Fig. 11.—Walking dress for lady, made of Ha 
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yvana brown satin damassé, with gay colors, and 


plain brown satin de Lyon; underskirt trimmed 
with a row of feather trimming, the polonaise has 

jers with drapery in the back, and trimmed 
with feathers. Hat of chip trimmed with feather. 

Fig. 12.—Dress for young lady, made of white 
nun’s veiling; the underskirt is kilted with a double 
pox pleating edging it. The polonaise is shirred 
back and front upon the bodice, it is draped across 
the front, and the back forms a drapery looped 
with satin ribbon bows. The sleeves are trimmed 
with two puffs. 

Fig. 13—Dress for young lady, made of pale 
blue albatross; the skirt is trimmed with two plait- 
ings, the drapery is of piaid surah, with sash fas- 
tened i a bow at the back. Deep lace collar, 
trimmed with a box-plaited lace. 

Figs. 14 and 15.—Front and back view of even- 
ing coiffure for lady; the front hair is slightly 
waved with small curls across the forehead, the 
back is arranged with a bow with a crimped tress 
falling from it, a wreath of pansies around the bow. 

Fig. 16.—Black Spanish lace veil arranged as a 
bonnet for driving or evening wear, trimmed with 
bunches of deep pink roses. 

Fig 17.—Coiffure for young lady, with hair in 
a crimped bang in front, and arranged in loose 
looped coils over the head. 

Fig. 18.—Fichu, made of black Spanish lace 
fastened with a bow of velvet. 

Fig. 19.—Fichu made of blue moiré, trimmed 
with white Spanish lace, and moiré bow. 

Fig. 20.—Fichu with sleeves for evening wear, 
made of crepe de chine, trimmed with Mechlin 
lace. The sleeves are entirely of lace—it is 
fastened with two jeweled daggers. 

Fig. 21.—Fashionable mode of trimming a 
sleeve. 

' Fig. 22,—Sleeve for dress shirred at the arm- 
hole and: half way down the arm—open at the 
wrist to show white lace underneath. 

Fig. 23.—Parasol of black satin, trimmed with 
a double row of Spanish lace, and a bouquet of 
carnation pinks of deep shades of rose color. 

Fig. 24.—Parasol composed of rows of écru 
lace, écru silk lining and bow. 

Fig. 25.—Cap made of crepe lisse laid in 
plaits, trimmed with Mechlin lace and bows of 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. 26.—Collar made of linen cambric, 
trimmed with a ruffle edged with lace—a bow of 
linen cambric trimmed with lace fastens it. 

Fig. 27.—Morning wrapper made of white 
India lawn, trimmed with lace and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 28.—Ladies’ chatelaine for watch or fan, 
made of gold coins joined together by links. 

Fig. 29.—Straw bonnet for a child, in the poke 
shape, trimmed with satin facing, and bow of 
ribbon. 

Fig. 30.—Laflies’ collar and plastron, made of 
plaited muslin, trimmed with Irish lace. 





Fig. 31.—House dress of black grenadine, silk, 
and moiré. The underskirt is of silk, trimmed 
with a box plaited quiiling. The overdress and 
bodice is of grenadine, with drapery and sash of 
moiré-gcuffs made of moiré, and loops of ribbon. 

Fig. 32.—Dress of white muslin ; the underskirt 
is made of stripes of lace and muslin insertion, 
with two pleatings of lace around the edge. The 
overdress is of plain muslin trimmed with two 
rows of lace, muslin drapery in the back. The 
bodice and sleeves are made of the insertion 
trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 33.—House dress of cream color and pale 
blue; the underskirt is of cream cclor damassé 
trimmed with three narrow box-plaited ruffles; the 
shirred bodice and overskirt is made of blue Can- 
ton crape, trimmed with satin ribbon bows of the 
two colors. 

Fig. 34.—Blouse dress for little boy, made of 
white flannel shirred back and front, with cuffs, 
belt, collar and pockets of blagk velvet. 

Fig. 35.—Dress for little girl, made of fine French 
nansook muslin, the front formed of puffs and in- 
sertion ; it is pleated in the back, trimmed with 
embroidery around the edge of the skirt, around 
the arm-holes and neck, which is cut square; the 
dress is worn over an undress of pale blue or pink. 

Fig. 36.—Apron with shirred bib and collar 
trimmed with insertion and edging. 

Fig. 37.-—Dress for girl of six years, made of 
gray and blue muslin; the polonaise is of the gray, 
with front shirred of the blue. 

Fig. 38.—Lace pin of Roman gold, with jeweled 
eyes in the head. 

The diagram is for a blouse dress for child of 
two years old; it can be made in any kind of 
wash goods, and is suitable for a child as old as 
five years; the pattern does not admit of seams 
or hem—they are to be cut extra. The pattern 
consists of nine pieces: front of yoke, front piece, 
side gore, back of yoke, back piece, sleeve, strap 
for sleeve, collar, and pocket. 


CHIT-CHAT ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Parasols this season are larger than for some 
time past, in fact they are almost sun-umbrellas; 
the handles are of the rustic style, or light natural 
wood, hooked or forked at the end: with the 
handle simplicity ends, for the covers are of the 
handsomest dress goods, such as brocaded silks, 
moiré, faille, or in Madras designs of Scotch 
plaids, all trimmed with flowers or ribbons to 
match the prevailing tint. Flowers are much used 
either at the top or sides, in garlands or fringes, 
suspended by gold or steel cord, Spanish lace is 
also a great feature in the trimming, so many 
parasols being used entirely of black, as they can 
be carried with any other dress; but whether the 
parasol be trimmed plain or elegant, fashion exacts 
that a knot of ribbon or bouquet shall be fastened 
on the handle. As some ladies object to large 
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parasols, either because they hide some part of the 
toilet, or simply because they are heavy to carry, 
our leading houses continue to furnish those of a 
small size, which can be used by those who prefer 
them without the risk of defying the fashien. 
White dresses are considered the most stylish 
for watering-place toilets this month and next. 
White gauzes, barége, grenadines, and Spanish 
lace in the piece, are most used for elegant dresses. 
Embroidered nun’s veiling and the new brocaded 
China crapes are also used for these dresses, 
which, though made short, are the most elaborate 
dresses for the most ceremonious entertainments. 
For simpler dresses for every-day use, plain sheer 
nun’s veiling and the softest mull with embroid- 
ered trimmings will be used. There is nothing 
prettier for a young girl than a mull dress with 
many polka dotted and scalloped flounces. The 
waist of such dresses is made round and full, and 
needs only a broad sash of white faille or moiré to 
complete it; the @kirt has long upper drapery on 
the back, and the dotted ruffles cover the front 
and sides. The plain white nun’s veiling is more 
often made with a Jersey waist, paniers, and 
pleated skirt, enriched with a little embroidery 
done on the material, and sometimes with velvet 
ribbon bows of dark color. The polonaise, formed 
by paniers sewed on the edge of a Jersey basque, 
is found on many of the newest white lawn suits, 
with flounces of embroidery on the lower skirt; 


two colors of satin ribbon form the bows on these 
dresses, such as porcelain blue laid over lemon 
yellow, or dark cardinal over pale pink. 

One of the new caprices among imported dresses 
is the use of velvet on cotton dresses ; for instance, 
the turned-over collar, cuffs, belt, and bows on a 
dark blue percale dress are of velvet of the same 


color. The quaintest little buttons of Dresden 
china are used for fastening such dresses. The 
ficelle or twine lace is used alike on cotton dresses 
and on the richest costume of the season. New 
foulard dresses have quaint artistic designs of old 
fashioned garden flowers, ragged sailors, sweet 
brier, or daffodils, in natural colors on pale gray or 
écru grounds; these are made up in combination 
with plain satin surahs, Dresses of the flimsy satin 
surahs have the flounces of the same lined through- 
out with sheer white muslin, to make them less 
flimsy. The favorite China silk is used for shirred 
basque and panier drapery with skirts that are 
covered with flounces of Spanish lace. 

That mysterious article of the female toilet, which 
goes by the name of crinoline, bustle, or tournure, has 
for some time been asserting itself again, and is now 
once more acknowledged as indispensable to the 
toilet; it appears in various shapes and various di- 
mensions. Each dress, or, to speak more exactly, 
each style of dress, has its own special tournure, small 
or large, oval or long, with springs across, or length- 
wise, or interlaced. They are made of all mate- 
rials, including net, muslin, silk and woollen fa- 





brics. The simplest are of thick cambric, Tip 


tournure generally adopted is that of an el 

shape, more or less long, according to the greater 
or less weight of puffing and draperies it is meag 
to hold up. Some tournures are continued oye 


the hips, in the style of Louis Seize paniers; py 


these are not very generally worn, and are mage 
only to order. The most popular are made of eg), 
ered satin about twenty-six inches, with a gathered 
flounce. Another is a skirt, trimmed around the 
edge with a flounce of stiff muslin, which can hy 
removed at pleasure; three embroidered flounges 
edged with narrow lace form puffings at the back; 
two rows of buttons allow of shortening or Jesse. 
ing the skirt by placing the flounce higher « 
lower. : 
We must now attend to the little ones, whe as 
well as their mamas require to know what the 
prevailing styles are for their summer clothj 
Guimpe dresses are revived for little girls. Thege 
dresses may have gaimpe (or belted waist ¢ 
muslin), with the low-necked full dress put @ 
over it—or else there may be a yoke and sleeyg 
of white muslin and embroidery, with the fj 
dress sewed to these permanently, and producing 
the same effect as that of the separate garments 
For the present season, the quaintest little olf. 
fashioned Dutch dresses are made with a full Joy 
square-necked belted waist, puffed short sleeves, 
and full gathered skirt of a width and a half of 
double-width material, simply hemmed, and per. 


haps two or three tucks above the hem. Sometimgs 


this baby waist has no sleeves, but merely a strap 
across the shoulders, and sometimes it has a 

short high puff sleeve. The neck is usually bound 
narrowly, and there are two rows of shirring below 
the binding. In some such dresses this shirring 
is repeated at the waist; in others there is an inch 
wide belt stitched on all around—and a still more 
prevalent fashion has the belt or shirring only in 
front, with a sash beginning in the underam 
seam, and tied behind in a large bow. This sash 


is of the material, two-eighths of a yard wide, 


hemmed all around. These styles, it will be seen, 
imitate the dresses worn by German peasant 
children, and are made of cashmere, colored per 
cales, and wash goods of all descriptions. Some 
times a row of white Hamburg open embroidery 
edges the neck, sleeves and ends of the sash, 
Box pleated dresses are made up in similar 
fashions, and are preferred for plump childres; 
the diagram for this month illustrates one of these 
dresses. The light blue linen gingham is very 
pretty for such dresses. All these styles, with 
many others besides, are made up with a high- 
necked yoke and long sleeves of white embroidery 
and muslin sewed permanently into the square 
neck of colored dresses, thus giving the effect of 
a separate dress. Sometimes a Mother Hubbard 
effect is given by putting clusters of shirring 9 
the front and back of these dresses, For instanet 
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wo rows of shirring just below the yoke, 
2 ooo similar clusters at the waist line of the 
fuile dresses that have the waist and skirt in one. 
Deep yokes of white Hamburg embroidery that 
have the edges scalloped, are pretty for pink and 
blue gingham dresses. A gathered bias ruffle is 
sewed to the edge of the dress skirt, and an em- 
proidered edging is sewed upon it. The ruffle at 
the neck of yokes should be turned down and 
pound at 'the top to prevent the scalloped edges 
pricking the child’s tender skin. 

While colored ‘dresses are preferred for the 
morning and for country wear, white dresses are 
still chosen for the best. These have the full 

thered skirt nearly covered with embroidery, 

ing made of a flounce of Irish point embroidery, 
or the open worked Hamburg, or else the more 
servicable close patterns. There are only two or 
three inches of the plain muslin at the top, just 
h to gather well to the belt of insertion that 
finishes the full body. There are also high-necked 
white lawn and piqué dresses, made to give the 
appearance of a low waist, by being trimmed with 
a turned-down, embroidered frill, low around the 
neck and shoulders, and having caps of embroidery 
representing short sleeves sewed in the arm-holes 
above, full gathered, long sleeves of the muslin. 
These dresses have five narrow box-pleats from 
the high neck down back and front below the 
hips, where a sort of panier frill is added, deeper 
and fuller than the frill outlining the low neck, and 
below this the skirt is laid in kilt pleats. On 
iqué dresses a mock basque is sewed on the hips 
instead of a ruffle. A cravat bow of four loops 
and ends is set a trifle to the left in the full ruche 
of embroidery and lace seen on the necks of little 
girls’ white dresses. Tiny little girls of two years 
wear their skirts almost to their ankles, while 
larger girls wear them shorter, but always reach- 
ing well below the knee. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE 
FASHIONABLE WORLD. 


As lawn-tennis parties have gained so much in 
favor the past two seasons, lawn-tennis has taken 
a very high stand in popular estimation, and has 
become, indeed, an institution; with gentlemen 
it ranks almost as high as billiards, and has 
the advantage of being an outdoor instead of an 
indoor amusement. This is one of the secrets of 
the great success that attends lawn-tennis parties. 
Gentlemen are quite as eager to accept invitations 
to them as are ladies; and, therefore, there is no 
overwhelming majority of the latter, as was form- 
erly the ease at ordinary garden parties, when no 
congenial amusement was provided for the gentle- 
men, and consequently but very few cared to put 
in an appearance. Many lawn-tennis clubs have 
been started and flourish, and both ladies and gen- 
tlemen throw themselves com amore into this game, 
and some become really excellent players, and ex- 
hibit their proficiency at the various lawn-tennis 
tournaments held during the summer and autumn. 
Lawn-tennis parties usually commence at four 
o'clock, and four sets of lawn-tennis are usually 
provided for a party, four players forming a set. 

care is taken to have the lawn in perfect 


order for play before fixing the nets, and the 
smoothest 


and most level spots are selected for the 
purpose -- mown, watered, and rolled; rolled, 





watered, and mown. Watering is, however, only 
needed in very dry weather, when no rain has 
fallen for many weeks. At lawn-tennis parties, 
the best players who are acquainted with each 
other form sets, and commence the play; good 
players always endeavor to secure good partners, 
or, at least, those who are fairly good, as it is both 
aggravating and annoying toa good player to have 
a very indifferent partner, or one who can hardly 
play at all. Sometimes, however, good players 
are not allowed to have the game all to themselves, 
and a hostess seeing some of her young lady guests 
looking wistfully at the game, and noticing that 
they have brought their rackets with them, (all 
good players by the way, both ladies and gentle- 
men, bring their rackets with them to lawn-tennis 
parties), asks one or two of the young men present 
to make themselves useful, and to play with cer- 
tain young ladies who are very anxious for a game 
of tennis. Lawn-tennis, unlike croquet, is played 
by gentlemen of all ages, but the ladies are 
usually young ladies; and many young ladies 
are capital players, and can make strokes equal 
to those of their partners. It is very interest- 
ing to watch the play of four good players, and 
when a game of well-matched players commences 
it is watched with great interest by the company, 
who occupy the garden chairs and seats placed on 
either side of the players. Those who understand 
the play become quite excited in the game, and 
estimate the value of each stroke, while those who 
do not, are often surprised at the admiration which 
some apparently easy stroke elicts, not being 
aware that this apparent ease is due to the skill of 
the player, and that it is probably one of the least 
easy strokes of the game. Practice is required to 
master the game, and those persons who are good 
players are not only very proud themselves of their 
success, but are likewise in great demand at par- 
ties. Persian and other bright-looking rugs are 
now very generally placed on the lawn beneath 
the seats and chairs, so that should the grass be 
damp, the guests need not fear taking cold ; and 
in providing seats and chairs for the accommodation 
of guests, seats for one-third the number of those 
invited is usually considered a fair average. Re- 
freshments at some lawn tennis parties are 
served in the house instead of in tents -or 
under the trees, as it forms a little diversion 
for the guests, and saves to the hostess a con- 
siderable amount of trouble, if not of expense, 
in the matter of tents; and young ladies, after 
an exciting game, often rest in the house 
rather than under the trees, as the one danger 
connected with playing lawn tennis is the sudden 
chill which so often follows an active exercise, 
and thus the house is very desirable. When 
it is desirable, however, that refreshments should 
not be served in the house from want of space, or 
some equally good reason, a large tent is hired for 
the purpose ; but, unless the guests number over 
one hundred, the expense of a tent for refresh 
ments is seldom incurred. If parties do not de- 
sire to incur the expense of a tent, and still desire 
refreshments served in the open air, they haye 
numerous tables placed under the trees, with seats 
near. The costumes worn at these entertainments 
are most quaint and picturesque, all of them being 
made of washing fabrics, which this season have 
been shown in so many beautiful designs. 
FASHION. 
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FROZEN PUDDING. 
Ingredients.—Two dozen sponge cakes, 
One cup of dried currants, 
One pint of cream, 
One pint of milk, 
Tea-cup of sugar, 
Three eggs. 


Beat the eggs and sugar, pour on them the boil- 
ing milk; put in the milk-boiler, and cook two 
minutes, stirring all the time; pour it on the cake, 
which should be in small strips or cakes; add the 
currants; when cold add cream whipped to a 
froth; freeze as ice cream; when it begins to stif- 
fen, wet your mould, and sprinkle a few currants 
on the sides and bottom, then pack in the frozen 
mixture; pack the mould in salt and ice one hour; 
serve with apricot sauce. 


CREAM SAUCE. 

Ingredients.—One pint of cream, 

Tablespoonful of corn starch, 

Salt and pepper. 
Mix the corn-starch with half a cupful of the cream; 
boil the remainder, and stir the cold cream and 
corn-starch in it, add salt and pepper; let it boil 
several minutes. This sauce is nice for cold chick- 
en, fish and vegetables, also to pour around meat 


croquettes. 


TOMATO SAUCE. 

dugredients.—One quart of tomatoes, 

Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 

Two tablespoonfuls of flour, 

Eight whole cloves, 

Small slice of onion. 
Cook the tomatoes, onion and cloves together 
about ten minutes; melt the butter, and braid 
into it the flour; stir till brown, then add toma- 
toes; cook a few minutes; season with salt and 
pepper; rub through a sieve fine enough to keep 
back the seeds of the tomato; serve with boiled 
fish. 


GERMAN SAUCE. 

Ingredients.—One pint of white stock, 

Two spoonfuls of butter, 

One spoonful of flour, 

One parsley cut fine, 

Juice of one lemon, 

Teaspoonful of salt and pepper. 
Mix the butter and flour together, and cook, but 
do not let it brown; add stock, and when it boils, 
add the other ingredients except parsley; boil it 
up once, throw im the parsley, and serve with 
roast veal, 





SPONGE RuskKs. 

Ingredients.—Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

Two cups of milk, 

One cup of yeast, 

Three eggs, 

Flour. 
Rub the butter and sugar together; add eggs, 
then milk, yeast, and flour enough to make 4 
thick batter; add a little salt; let this stand ing 
warm place till it has risen very light; then adj 
flour enough to make as thick as for biscuit; 
and put them in the baking-pan; let them stang 
two or three hours; then bake in a quick oven, 


Berry CAKE. 

Ingredients.—One cup of sugar, 

Two spoonfuls of butter, 

One cup of milk, 

Two eggs, 

Teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Half teaspoonful of soda, 

Flour. 


Beat the butter and sugar to a cream; add the 
eggs, dissolve the soda in the milk, and mix the 
cream tartar dry in a cup of flour. Then add 
flour enough to make it as stiff as gingerbread; 
add berries to taste. Bake in deep pans ing 
quick oven. Serve hot with butter. 


CHICKEN SOUFFLE. 
Ingredients.—One pint of cooked chicken, 

One pint of cream, 

Four eggs, 

Teaspoonful of parsley, 

Teaspoonful of onion juice, 

Salt and pepper. 


Make a sauce of the cream, eggs, parsley (cut 
fine), onion juice, salt and pepper. Cook two 
minutes, stir the chicken in it, and turn all ing 
buttered dish and bake half an hour. 


TOMATO FRICANDEAU. 

Ingredients.—Veal cutlets, 

Pepper and salt, 

Tomatoes, 

Butter. 
Cut slices of nice tender veal, pound and wash 
them, season with salt and pepper, and fry them 
slowly, till they are a delicate brown on both sides; 
stew the tomatoes quite dry, strain them to get oul 
the seeds; pour the pulp into the gravy after the 
meat is taken out, and thicken with a piece of bat 
ter rolled in flour; pour over the meat, and serve 
very hot. ’ 
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PLAIN OMELET. 


Ingredient. 's.—Y olks of five eggs, 
Dessertspoonful of flour, 


Two-thirds cup of milk, 

Salt and pepper, 

Butter. 
Beat the yolks very thoroughly, mix the flour in 
the milk very smooth ; add seasoning and butter, 
then eggs; beat the whites to a stiff froth; pour 
the mixture to the froth, and without stirring pour 
it all in a hot buttered frying-pan ; cook about five 
minutes, then set the pan in the oven to brown the 
top nicely ; the omelet will be two or three inches 
thick, and light as foam. Three eggs and halfa 
cup of milk sufficient for a breakfast of four persons. 


CoLD /MARINADE. 
ients.—Juice of half a lemon, 

— two tablespoonful of oil, 

Six tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 

One tablespoonful of onion juice, 

Cayenne, 

Teaspoonful of salt, 

One-fourth spoonful of pepper, 

Ground clove. 
Mix vinegar and lemon-juice, then salt, pepper, a 
pinch of cayenne, and the same of ground clove, 
the onion-juice, and olive-oil; mix these all well 
together, add a little finely-chopped sweet herbs; 
sprinkle this over any kind of cold fish or meat, 
and let it stand twelve hours; also very nice 
served with broiled fish, mutton-chops or beefsteak. 


CREAM BEER. 

Ingredients.—Two ounces of tartaric acid, 

Two pounds of white sugar, 

Three pints of water, 

Juice of one lemon, 

Whites of three eggs, 

Cup of flour, 

Half ounce of essence checkerberry, 

Soda. 
Boil the acid, sugar, lemon and water five min- 
utes. When nearly cold add the whites of the 
eggs well beaten with a cup of flour, and the 
essence. Bottle and keep in a cool place. When 
needed for a cooling drink, put two tablespoonfuls 
of the mixture in a tumbler of ice-water, and stir 
in quickly quarter of a teaspoonful of soda. 


CoLp SLAUGH. 

Ingredients.—White cabbage, 

Half pint of vinegar, 

Teaspoonful of corn-starch, 

Two-thirds cup of cream, 

One egg, 

Salt, 

Capers and olives. 
Shave the cabbage fine, scald the vinegar; mix 
the corn-starch in the cream with the egg, and a 
little salt; pour the scalded vinegar on it very 
slowly, then boil till thick; pour hot on the cab- 


bage, cut fine a few olives and capers, and add; 


serve with fried oysters. 





PINE APPLE CREAM. 
Ingredients.—Small ripe pine apples, 

Nine ounces of sugar, 

Orange juice, 

Three-fourths box of isinglass, 

Pint and a half of cream. 
Tare off the rough outside of the fruit, and peel 
deep enough to take out the eyes. Put: the peel 
in a sauce-pan with half a pint of water, and boil 
till the flavor is extracted, then strain. Cut the 
fruit in small pieces, strew over it the sugar and two 
spoonfuls of orange juice. Let it stand two hours; 
then add the strained liquor, and boil ten minutes, 
skimming it constantly. Add isinglass or gela- 
tine, boil ten minutes more; pour it in a basin, 
and stir into it the cream—-tir briskly till the mix- 
ture thickeus—put in moulds, and place on ice. 
Stir after putting in moulds, or fruit will settle. 


STRAWBERRY SHORT CAKE. 

Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Two and a half cups of sugar, 

Three eggs, 

Half cup of milk, 

Flour. 
Mix butter and sugar together, add eggs, milk, in 
which dissolve a pinch of soda, then flour to make 
as stiff as pound-cake. Bake in Washington pie 
plates. Take one quart of nice ripe strawberries, 
mash them well with a silver fork, add one cup 
of powdered sugar, and mix. When the cake is 
nearly cold, place a thick layer of fruit on one 
cake, and place the other on top. Serve while 
fresh, as the berries soften the cake, 


PoTATo CAKES. 


Ingredients.—Roast potatoes, 

Butter, 

Milk, 

Parsley and onion, 

Salt and pepper, 

Egg and bread crumbs. 
Roast the potatoes in the oven; when well done, 
skin and pound in a mortar with a small piece of 
butter warmed in a little milk, chop the parsley 
and one slice of onion very fine, mix with potatoes, 
salt and pepper, form in cakes, dip in beaten egg 
and bread crumbs, and fry in hot fat, a delicate 
brown, 


PEACH JAM. 
Ingredients.—Peaches, 
Sugar. 

Peel the peaches, and cut them in pieces. To 
each pound of fruit add a pound of white sugar. 
Put half the sugar on the night before; in the 
morning drain off the syrup, and add the rest of 
the sugar to it. Set it to boil and put in the fruit 
carefully and boil till it looks clear; then take 
out and place in a jar. If the syrup does not 
seem thick enough, boil a little «.mger—then fill 
up the jars. 
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FlOME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTHENY,, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 


A CASEMENT. 

The four panes of the window are formed by a 
word-square consisting of three words of three 
letters each, which mean: A familiar quadruped 
used for food; the product of extreme cold, and 
a jewel. 

+t ' FF F + * 
+" + & 
\ 7 
a a 
* a 
* sy 
- \ 

' } + 
7 XN 
EP EE oe FF 


The four words forming the frame each contain 
eight letters, and begin and end with the same 
letter. They signify: 1. A dwelling. 2. A nat- 
ural covering. 3. A portion of every cruciform 
church. 4. A person inclined to mental specula- 
tion. The words forming the corners express: 
A slight blow, a covering for the floor, and two 
forms of a too much used verb. 


A RHOMBOID. 
The stars forming the figure represent letters, 
which read across or downwards constitute words. 
EF & 
' bt FE F 
' EF F F 
' oF F F 
Across: 1. A native of a country of Europe. 
2. Avolume. 3. Frost. 4. A period of duration. 
Downwards: 1. Five hundred. 2, Denotes 
place. 3. A negative conjunction. 4. To send 
forth. 5. Three-quarters of an Arabian prince. 
6. A feminine nickname. 7. The very end of 
time. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
The initials give a favorite name for a woman, 
while the finals furnish what must support her. 
oat @ 
ow 61 « 
mm a 
om BE 
1. Defensive armor. 2. A large division of 
the globe. 3. To fall in drops. 4. A measure of 
surface. The whole represents the name of one 
of the fair sister States that form the American 
Union. 
WANTED. 
The name of the lady who speaks, and also 
that of the person whose work she condemns: 
«I see the lambrequin, but I detest her work!” 





A DIAGONAL. 
The stars, reading downwards, represent the. 
letters which compose a name well worthy to we 
written in stars. 


ee 
mee 


vo WM ec 
so oe so 

The lines read across express: An English 
pronoun; at what time; at that time; to let fall, 
a light vehicle; a measure of land; faithful; tron 
ble; obscure ; a lady’s name; to value; moralde 
fect; burden; one; an entrance; a slight quarrel, 
destruction; at one time; a musical instrument, 
precious; transported ; a favorite flower ; a temple; 
the margin; to send forth; against; a 

to move in the air. 


SUBSTITUTION, 

In the following figure the stars are varied ® 
represent different letters, all consonants. Eachaf 
the other two signs invariably represents the same 
letter. 

We wn oe 
a an. 00 
' pone 
te .. oe 

1. What supports all animal life. 2. Dispot 
tion or temper. 3. A measure of surface. 44 
head dress for men and women. 5. What # 
never evil. 

ENIGMA. 
An easy word of letters three— 
A merry countryman is he; 
Unchanged the same you'll ever see 
Expresses what his words do be. 
Reverse the simple letters three, 
Alas! with what he’ll make too free. 
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GAMES. 
THE FLYING FOOT. 


Jlowing is well suited as an exercise for 
m “ playground Two leaders are first se- 
lected, who choose for themselves an equal number 
of followers, having determined previously between 
themselves which shall act as senior and which 
as junior captain. The junior captain then ranges 
his men in close line, backing strictly against a 
wall or fence, taking his station at the end. The 
senior captain then places his men as a front row 
fecing the same direction, and close as possible to 
the second row. Placing himself at the end of his 
row, he orders slowly and distinctly, “one, two, 
three,” taking a stride at each word, and closely 
accompanied by his men. They pause and dress 
jine as he deliberately pronounces “ four,” and as 
he suddenly cries out “five,” they start running, 
rsued by the second line, which must honorably 
await this signal. An opposite wall has been 
chosen as home or goal; and if one-third of the 
members of the first line are touched or tagged by 
their pursuers on the way, the second is victor of 
the field. Te ascertain this, the runner caught or 
tagged should instantly stop and hold his place 
until counted with the other prisoners, while his 
captor can run on to the base. 
THE HIDDEN WORD. 


As a quiet amusement this game is suited to the 
family circle ; but it can also be adapted to the 
entertainment of a large and mixed company. 
The leader opens the performance by clearly ex- 
plaining to those present that he will whisper to 
one of the players a secret word, and that the per- 
son chosen will be required immediately to enter- 
tain the company by relating an anecdote in 
which the given word shall be repeated three 
times. The rest of the players then guess the 
word, and the lucky one has the privilege of 
selecting the next word and the next victim. To 
avoid the risk of the word being overheard, it is 
well to present it in writing, as the leader can 
withdraw with the chosen comrade to a safe dis- 
tance. As a variation, the player may be per- 
mitted at will to refuse the first two words pro- 
posed, but is then required to accept the third’ 
offered. As a test of skill, the anecdote should be 
made as short as possible. 


HOP, SKIP AND JUMP. 


As a very ancient and well-tried exercise of 
activity, this game holds its place in the hearts of 
each succeeding generation of boys, and defies 
the spirit of modern innovation either to improve 
it inname or nature. The players are all ranged 
in line with the utmost care, so that each touches 
squarely with his back the same wall or fence. 
When such an object is wanting, some straight 
line should be selected or drawn with chalk, and 
upon this each must rest his heels. The chosen 
leader, who should be selected for his approved 
prowess, takes position at the end of the line, and 
suiting the action to the word, orders all his fol- 
lowers to lift the right foot. Obeying his signal 
they all take first a hop, then a flying skip, and 
finally bringing both feet together make a jump. 
The player who covers the most ground takes 
the prize, and some of his comrades occasionally 
take a tumble. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JUNE 


NUMBER. 
A Lattice Puzzle. 
B——R—— A——V——E 


| | | | | 
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! I | | 


| I | | | 
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Stx-pointed Star, 
Oo 
UR BO 
oO K 
2 & Si 
E 


Pyramid, 
J 
S UN 
PAN E L 
a 2 88.3 S 


Half- Square. 
FILTER 
ILIAD 
LION 
TAN 
ED 

R 


An Ellipsis. 
WOot.L 
HOOK 
TOOL 
LOOP 
Word-Square. 
ow eo 
NON E 
AN NA 
TEAM 


Drop-Letter. 
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OUR ARM CHAIR, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


OUR STEEL PLATE. 

Mr. Darley has given us a spirited sketch of the 
first scene in the taking of Roxborough Castle, 
where the Black Douglas has succeeded in reach- 
ing the battlements without discovery by the sen- 
tinel. We quote from Sir Walter Scott’s narrative 
as follows: “The name of Douglas was become 
so terrible to the English, that thé women used to 
frighten their children with it, and say to them 
when they behaved ill, that they ‘ would make the 
Black Douglas take them.’ And this soldier’s 
wife was singing to her child: 

‘Hush ye, liush ye, little pet ye, 
Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye.’ 


“¢You are not so sure of that,’ said a voice 
close beside her. She felt at the same time a 
heavy hand, with an iron glove, laid on her 
shoulder, and when she looked round, she saw the 
very Black Douglas she had been singing about 
standing close beside her—a tall, swarthy, strong 
man. At the same time another Scotchman was 
seen ascending up the walls.” 

It will be seen that the artist has made a most 
faithful picture. In the carnage which followed, 
many of the English soldiers perished, but the 
historian assures us that the woman and child 
were spared. 


The novelette in this number is from the pen of , 


Ella Wheeler, and is one of the best of the series. 
No other magazine in the country attempts to give 
complete novels in every issue, and our hosts of 
readers have expressed themselves as delighted 
with our present arrangement. We shall continue 
to give a complete novel in each number of the 
new volume! 


VOLUME 105! 

This issue of the Lapy’s Book opens the Fifty- 
Third Year of its continuous publication. No 
material change in its general make-up will be 
made in the present volume, and no effort will be 
spared to make it at least equal to any of the 
previous volumes put forth under the present 
management. Our aim has been and will con- 
tinue to be, to amuse and instruct our readers, and 
in doing this we shall strive to give only the most 
pure and wholesome reading matter that clean 
and moral writers can produce. There is a grow- 





ing tendency among American parents to 
down the sensational and unclean writings, whi 
have found favor with the young and thoughtlés, 
classes, and we could wish that this Opposition was 
more intensified and wider spread than it jg, Al 
who aid to support a pure literature are 

one of the surest methods to overcome the evil 
wrought by the impure. By Refusing to buy that 
which is unwholesome, and doing what they can 
to prevent those under their guidance from byy; 
it, is surely a simple but practical way to bring the 
vile trash into disfavor. 

Give the young folks something good to read 
that will not weigh them down with its i 
and dullness, and the vile and pernicious class of 
reading matter will not be sought after. 

If our readers think the Lapy’s Boog 5 
worthy their own regard, we shall not take it 
amiss if they will recommend it to their neighbor 
and friends. 

Attention is called to our Fifty-second Annu 
Announcement, with Prospectus for 1882, in the 
front part of the LApy’s Book for this month 
We submit the following simple method of 
a free copy, which any member of the family om 
accomplish with very little effort; Suppose you 
take this number of the Lapy's Book, and show 
it to your friends, with the purpose of getting 
club of ten subscribers. Our price for this num 
ber is $17. This makes the cost to you $1.70 
Now offer it to your ten friends at $1.85 each, 
which will give you a profit of $1.50 on the ten 
names, and your own copy free into the bargain 

If you have a larger circle of friends, and can 
get a club of twenty names, for which our price is 
$31.50, you could afford to let them have ita 
$1.80 each, and have a profit to yourself of $4.50 
and your own free copy into the. bargain. Dont 
you think a magazine as well known as Gopgy$ 
Lapy’s Book will find friends to join you in this 
effort? As a new volume begins with the July 
number, this will be a good time to start a cluh 


OUR FASHIONS. 

With the July number we give more thanow 
usual excellent assortment of fashions. Our Mam 
moth colored fashion has a beautiful variety a 
dresses suitable for seaside and mountain resort 
while our full paged fashion designs show varieties 
of all articles connected with ladies’ and children’s 
wardrobes. 

In the work department are given designs easily 
made during the idleness of summer, and which 
will prove acceptable gifts to friends—a handker 
chief in a pretty design, an infant's shoe, and de 
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ae, ee . 
sign in cross stitch, are some of the few designs 


ow diagram is for a blouse dress for a child, a 


pretty simple style of dress for a little one. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is useful in dyspep- 
sia. It gives the stomach tone and imparts vigor 


to the whole system. 


Archery possesses the advantage of air and 
exercise, and is, therefore, highly to be recom- 
mended. In choosing your bow, get one you can 
easily pull at firs¢, and change it for a stronger as 
you become more expert. Never shoot with 
another person’s bow, as the might and strength 
of all differ, and you might haye an accident with 
it, which would be as annoying to you as to the 
owner: Be careful, also, to keep the bow:string 
from untwisting or getting ravelled, and do not 
shoot alone, because you will probably shoot 
carelessly. 


a 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Gro. W. Haran, New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia: 
THE HOME STRETCH, a Novel. By A. M. 
Collins. 
, Theauthor has been careless in hurrying away 
from certain portions of his story, and too evi- 
dently fond of his own wit in others. There are 
evidences all through it that he is capable of 
much better things, and we hope to see his pen 
produce a more careful work. The book, as it 
stands, will give the reader some pleasure. ; 





From WILLIAM S. GOTTESBERGER, New York, 
through Porter & Coates, Philadelphia: 

THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT, A 
Romance. By Anto Giulo Barrili, From the 
Italian, by Clara Bell. 

A spirited story based upon the pranks of a 
young girl who, in the company of her uncle and 
disguised as his nephew, invades the “ Madmen’s 
Convent,” containing a baker’s dozen of bachelors 
of uncertain ages, tired of the world, and fearfully 
above its vanities. The disguise is seen through, 
and there is a good deal of commotion caused 
thereby among these peculiar monks; and as 
there is a marriage, and a dispersion of the com- 
munity, the reader may want to know what the 
Eleventh Commandment really is, but will be kept 
very much in the dark until those two things are 
about to happen. 

From T. B. PETERSON, Philadelphia : 

THE QUEEN OF THE KITCHEN, Cook 
Book. .By Miss Tyson. 

In this new edition of an old favorite with the 
public, Miss Tyson has added a large number of 
new receipts. A complete and sensible index 
Gives additional value to the book. 





From Gro. W. Harvan, New York, through 
Porter & Coates, Philadelphia : 
COUNT SILVIUS, A Romance. From the 


German of Georg Horn. Translated by M. J. 
Safford. 


In plot, character, tone and incident, this is a 
capital story. The characters are well drawn, and 
the story is told so graphically that the reader 
will want to read it through at one sitting. Some 
of the situations are dramatic. 


From Leg & SHEPARD, New York, through E. 
Claxton & Co., Philadeiphia : 
THE READING CLUB. By George M. Baker. 
This is No. 10 of a series of humorous, pa- 
thetic, patriotic and dramatic selections, in which 
good judgment has been exercised in the selection 
of matter and manner of arrangement. 


From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia: 

THE SONG WAVE. By H. S. Perkins, H. J. 

Danforth, and E. V. DeGroff. 

This is well designed for use in schools and at 
home—the collection embracing many real musi- 
cal gems. We can also commend the elementary 
treatise, which beginners will find a real help in 
the study of music. 


From P. BLAKIsTON, Son & Co., Philadelphia : 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN. By Pye Henry 

Chavasse, 

HEALTH HINTS FROM THE BIBLE. By 

a Physician. 

These are a continuation of the American 
Health Primer Series, which are attracting very 
deserved attention. Of course there is a good 
deal to read which the common mind would 
rather discard, but with it all there is so much 
that is practical and good, that it will pay to ob- 
serve the hints given, 


From KOCHENDOERFER & URIE, New York: 
THE VILLA BOHEMIA. By Marie LeBaron. 

“No man permitted on these premises under 
penalty of the law,” is the text of a summer freak 
of several girls who deceive each other by their 
tirades against the sterner sex, and who have de- 
termined no man shall invade their summer 
retreat, All the same, the invasion does come, 
and there are several weddings, as a matter of 
course. 


From M. L. HoLprook, New York, through 
E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia : 

GYPSIES; or Why We Went Gypsying in the 

Sierras. By Dio Lewis. 

As the title indicates, a good deal of informa- 
tion is conveyed in a pleasant way. No matter 
how much Dio Lewis may startle his hearers, he 
is very certain to instruct as well. The illustra- 
tions and typography are the worst of their kind 
we have seen in ten years. 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE. 
Drawn expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

The design is in cottage Gothic. The building | vicinity of Philadelphia for $3,500 in good styk 
is intended for frame, Balbon frame, covered by | Hobbs & Son will make drawings, specificati 
sheathing boards and felt and clap-boards; the | etc., for $70. Hobbs’ Architecture will be mailet 
roof slate or shingles painted. It can be built in the | to any address on receipt of $3.50, by Hobbs & Sa 
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»"Musié by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL, 

2d verse a little slower 
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eed, There were three young maids 
“os - ‘There are three old tedhiaas” 


- 
; 


Lee, . Theywerefair as faircould be, And d loy - ers three times three, For 
Lee, They are old as old can be, Amd one is deaf, and one cannot sec, And they 


they were fair as fair can be, These three young maidsof Lee. But these'young maids they 
are crossasa gal-lows tree, Thesetimee old maidsof Lee. Now if ahyone chanc’d,’tisy 
' a 


parte. f 


=> 
~ 


canehot find A lov-er each to~ -swit ‘hermind; "The plain spoke lad is faittoo h, The 
chance remote,—One single charm in these maids to note, He need not a poet nor Biandsome be, For 





The above can be obtained in Sheet-music form, from Wm. H. BONER & CO 
of 1102 Chestnut street, this city. Price, 30 cents. é 
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tempo 






isnot rich enough, And one‘istoo poor, and one tootall, 
, and.one cannot see ; He need not woo on his bended knee, For they 


an too 
willing as 





: leggiero ma marcato. 
ee 


ral. 


them all. “Others pick and choose, and why not we?.We can very well wait,” said the 
wil- ling can be. He may take the one, or the two, or the three, If he'll only take them a- 
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—— 


maids of Lee. There were three young maids of Lee, They were fair as fair can be, And 
way from Lee, There are three old maids at Lee, They are crossascross can be, And 


a tempo. 


it ff largamente, 





they had lovers three times three, Forthey were fair as fair can be, These three young maids of Lee! 
there they are, and there they'll be, To the end of the chapter, one, two, three, These three old anaids of 


[Lee ! 
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